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[{‘ Mx: BLESSING If WORTH NOTHING,” SAID LORD ALYERLEY, AS BE LOOKED PITIFULLY INTO HER EACER FACE.] 


THE LOST STAR., 


— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mrs. Conway was much ‘perturbed at Misa 
Howard's not returning from her morning walk 
till four‘o’clook in the afternoon ; and when she 
came into the drawing-room, ‘after divesting 
herself of her hat and jatket, with heavy eyes 
and colourless ‘chéels,the old lady‘made tp 
her mind that this’ shouldbe the very. last 
hunting excursion in which she would allow 
her companion to join; Re 

She said as much to the Squire when he 
came int for bis cup of tea ; but he pooh-poohed 
her anxiety, and said @ slip of a girl like Ruby 
Howard ‘would be all the better for a rtin- 
like that. ; : E 

Whilst this conversation was going on down- 
stairs, Ruby was°lyitig on her bed with a 
nervous headache. Ag she tossed from side to ° 
side, unable to find’ rest in’ any position, she 
wont asking herself if she had been’ ‘fool—a 
right-down fool—or little less than a saint? ’ 


possible now as it had ever been. She was 
still in a dependent’ tion—still utterly 
penniless—still under the suspicion of a slar. 
Lord Chester would not’ tolerate such & match 
for his son ;‘and Lord Alverley himself—though 
she loved him all the more for his utter con- 
temapt’ of thése drawbacks—if she gave into 
his wish, would wake some day to find he had 
make a great-mistake, ; 


knowing that she had done right, if only she 
had not heen-obliged to seem faithless, in order 
to ade him.to go, It was .so terribly hard 
to help him to un-love her, when his love: was 
the one anchor.to which she had always been 
able to oling .in the roughést: storms of Jife. 
Now she must bend to the blast in resigned 
submission, for it was, worse, than. useless to 
try tomake head against.it. , 

"Time passed on, spring. cate quickly on the 
heels of winter, and summer followed, sprink- 
ling the earth with beatty and gladness. On 
a tiirions morhitig in June, Raby caught dp a 
large shady’ hat and strolled across the lawn, 
in search of flowers for'the vases," =~ 





Marriage with Lord Alverley was as im- 


Bees were humming on every side, stooping 


t 


She could have been ‘contént—cyes;content—" 





every now and then to sip the honey from lily 
or rose. It seemed to the sorrowful girl wend- 
ing her way through life with quiet patience, 
as she watched the play of the insects, the 
volatile butterfly—loving and leaving quick as 
the seconds flew—the ardent. bee, staying just 
long enough to gather all the sweetness on its 
way—as if PG ay in inanimate Nature had 
its love and its lover, except herself. 

She picked a spray of ~honeysuckle, and 
fastened it in the front of her dress, pricking 
her.fioger with the pin. 

‘*Fancy all that pain and trouble over a 
trumpery flowerlike that! ’’ said a cheery voice 
behind her, and looking round she saw the 
Squire with a great bunch of dewy roses in his 
hand. . “See what I have brought you!” 

“Oh! how lovely!” burying’ her face in 
them with keen appreciation. ‘Are they all 
for me?” , 

“Everyone of them. Ipicked them myself, 
because’ I knew you, were always hankering 
after them; aud I. thought they were better 
given than stolen—eh!” 

“ Now I shall know what youexpect of me; 
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and@'ll take @are ‘you are’ not disappointed,” 
witika s@ucy look ap intehis face. 

“ 3b lamg as you*ome ‘to ‘The Beeches,’ I 
dor’® né&ch nfind what you-come fer. The 
house seems like a barn when you're not in it. 
I think,” with 2 good-natured ebmdilé) ** Béhall 
start a companion for myself, and ask Mrs. 
Gonway if she isn’t tired of hers. Whatdo you 
ney to that? 2 

* You are very rade to suggest that she could 
bel” 

‘‘ How should you like to come and live with 
fhe old man?” putting his rough hand under 
her chin, and rubbing it softly. “To make 
his tea, and be growled at if it wasn’t strong 
enough—to have to listen to his endless 
yarns, and never wink an eyelash lesthe should 
be cross—to have to talk about tumips and 
scientific farming, dogs and horses,,aid short- 
horns, and never to know what it-was'to have 
a will or a way of yourown? How should you 
like it—eh?” ‘“Notat alll” 

“Ob, you wouldn’t; then I won't) ask you 
Lucky I didn’t mention a2 te the’ old: lady 


Ru>y, chi'd!” chan prow Ser 
his hand upon acts er, “ T dowels the 
idea of the — of my dear 

being. buffe sts con she hed 
only sprang out of tnggmorkhaaae 

for you to have  hoiite of pcg 
want to know whendt® ¢ ? How-about'| 
that yeang fellow'who saw you 
heatleg—why did you send him 





business?” fixing his penet¥ati: 
tell-tale blushes, as she hung: 
‘“« When the 
to speak y— it is 
shou'd ber tool?” 
He fro 
‘* Absurtll I never ey = 
my life! When I was 
yours would have vavuthas ute mata 
my pocket—and: mny°whitle eas well. 
him back si'soon a8 you ean, atid:send 
me; he-shall have your pretty face, an 
thing to puti _ his poaket am well. | 


y seanaigs- 
a teal! 


uc 


‘amongst 

‘* Have you got your umbrella? ’ 

Raby ran tothe gate t see if bellied it im 
his hand, for he? was. im thesliabit. of usiz 
a red one, aslarge-as-an-ordin 

“ No, Lleftiisomewhere in:the 
an old fool!” 


=e aden si an air: without me | ie ir 
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hing how ¢graipfal she was to h 


f hi®¥ 
ness, a vf 


‘Bat him now? Bcarndo ifijust / 
‘as Well Red he “4 fj 

And with this Seneca she hurried. across 
ithe sod: Jawa, and. red rest-of- 
the flowers hastily, so as to make up for lost 
time. 


she would 

hole—and* when 
smited- to-think ot 

carelessness. 

Two hours later she was sitting at’ luncheon 
with Mrs. Conway. 

The windows were wide open, but e 
blind was drawn down to keep out the sun, an 
the dining-room was, in consequence, reduced 
to a state of semi-darkness. 

This seemed so depressing to Ruby that she 
asked permission to draw ugithe blind of the 
western window, where p could not 
- | penetrate so early oF 

During the tof Tanc she kept look- 
ing out at thery nal auve ti of view, with an 
unconscigg ae jot’ expectation. 

» Are gtetmempesting thes 
asked « rage, OO" th ro rece 
Shi ‘ ; 


tnt ta the Bazits for his.button- 
@ pricked her a = 
would laugh-at- 


pa 


beeghes tp the stately house which had 
p Ale. Méackinlay’sdesolatehom 
She looked rognd the hall dazed = 
Trophies of the chas@were hung on 
| There wae, hunting-crop which he would 
D ne in ; the horn—the blinding tears 
came into her eyes, she could see no more. The 


house seemed empty, for all the servants had 
“y poured out 


to their master. 
How long she waited she never knew, but it 


., seemed asif.a whole. 


paseed-whilst 
she was standing alone in the old hall, waiting 
for that which she dreaded. 

The sunshine, the twittering of the —_, 
the buzz of playful insects, all seemed as if 
pe ee to when the shadow of coming 

was standing on the threshold. Their 
cheerfulness was @ mockery, and jarred upon 





Be 
m pao . <1 
«owe rhe 
= 2 —— 
2 
ars 


| 
creer ales window, ‘they 
ed fianante cerns ern <= or 
=r "Shall T ge began ee 
herself for the ox 


“I will fetch you mite, itt youll watt 


minute.” 

“Yours!” in derision, . “He 
little thing, which would only cover the tip | 
of my nose, No, no, it’s not my complexion 
I’m thinking of; 80 when I come across a 
cabbage leaf I'll stick it in. my. bat,.’ 

“Don’t forget, because the sun is like a fur- 
nace!” she said, anxiously. 

“ A mmere fleabite'to: what I'vé been acous- 
tomedto--where they:can roast:aslive of beef; 
and boil's-drop’ of water, in lees: than five 
maitutes by setting it out'in the sun.” 

With s nod’ of his head, the Squire walked 
off, a — Litter La old-fashioned: 
country géntleman;in bis'tig at ters 
ant short brown coat, as he vilirted? tiie cape of 
the paddock, where some thorn’ trees’ cast ‘a 
weleomeshade over the grass. 

And’ Baby ‘stood still to look: after® him, 
shading her eyes with her 
had-takem off her hat to. fill it with-his roses: 

Her mourning being over, she'was dressed! 
in w pale blue cambric, which was" infinitely. 
becoming to her soft and delicate coléuring. 

With the flowers in her/hand, andthe — 
shine resting on her bright brown hair, tarn- 
ing it into gold, she looked like an impersona- 
tion gt f the beauty and freshness of the'lovely} 
summer's morning. But her eyes. were very 
wistfdl as they followed the Squire's burly 
figure over the crushed buttercups; and she 


cho | that would'be needed’in such Pe appa 
“-&j doctor! ’ shev said, howrsely “has he: 





had half ‘a mind to run affer him, and tell. 


exceedingly,whilst ¢ 
boy, with a great alr, as if he weré swallow-- 


his. tears, pointed. acr e jghining. +. 

Te abe to the Rat Beyond, rea small | 

rocession was seen carrying some heavy 

Sohadieedn towards The Beeches,‘ It's'the: 

a eg mum. ..They are bringing: of; him. 
ome ” 

Ruby pressed her hana to, her. heart, 
a rt at teeth chattered.im the: 
= Wes ibenaccident?” 
dead as I raw,” subbing his eyes 
as near dead as ome saw,’ eyes: 
with the back.ot hishend,. 


Her mind reverted: yes to-overything! 


“ive? ie’ be for; butthey say it: 
t "s-been sent : Bay 
willibs all wp with: him before he ‘goto bed _ 


house.”’* 
Mrs*Cénway bad come out abd wan pbisiding’ 
art Griagtoy Mere f 


on the gravel-path, 
*T must Li said: Buky, pantingly, “I, 


must see him P 


] 1 
ae ay 


5 f 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘ Waren Lord! Alverley arrived in London, 


after his unexpected meeting and unsatis- 
factory parting with R ep Helio bo was 


in a yarn ma nntle- 
man ever to show temper 


~* @ woman, ee had 
ag in strength b pause of the strong 

e had. been ged 1 
it, slowed. itself. awk an. utter 


} put -npon it, —_ 
Eilon which. coald.b ag beer ao 


the D th ast, ine 
to: the: Jew te 


_ er —_— than, diminished bia 
ee tater 
Chester simply: replied 
a) t the; incr any longer;. marry Miss, 
| sebows' eletme hear. no, more * vee 
want of money ~ M4 





She would nos Mead hoes flew . 
like... thing down, eat erie 
e road,.up the: avenue of fine. 


across 
r 
W 2984 
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a very slew political dinner, Mies. Depnoourt. 
invited:him: into the small:conservatory at the 
backrof itiee- -room, to see'a new speci- 
men: geranium.. y bored: and. dis- 
gusted with life in general, i was in & mood 
ripe forcatiy and:his eyes shone with 

a sudden fire beneath their drooping lashes. 

After heihad declared the.geranium.a iraud, 
Miss : sank down on alow velvet. 
seat, and movedlier dress: se that he might 
take the: plece beside her, He did-as she in- 
tended: auid-leantshis army on the back. of ‘it, 
looking down a&‘her majestic beauty without 
a scrapet admiration in his Her style 
was distasteful to him, and- her metallic voice 
grated on his: vars, 

She remained silent for a while, playing with 
thecvatiegated' leaves of a creeper, feeling that 
his-ayes: weteupon her, and thinking that.her 
a recumbent. position showed off her 
perseneak charma: to adv Suddenly she 

“That protégée of yours, Miss St, 
vhds become of. 


her?. She came 
to a bad end—did she not 2” 

“Tt shebhad a mine, she 
might," speaking: v slowly, and with a 
slight frown ; *‘ but; fortunately:for her, she 
would:<hay6; nothing to say to-me. What 
could £ave put sue an absard idea—exeuse 
me, but» ite was. so: truly absurd—inte your 
head ?/? 

‘* Yourself, and a romantic story some one 
told me.. Why. yom nearly tisked losing your 

oe 
gee my 

“Not ateall | bat you camnot hope to blind 
me when. circumstances exe 80 dead against 


“ What circumstances ?” with an ai of in-: 
ferences 


di 

“ Bobby. Grenville, 
met. an evening: tala, af, Baddinglon on one: 
occasion, ald: saa a: 


‘asrit you 2” vespyquidiiy. ‘* You! know 
I hadanprres shutao I couldn't see,”’ 


* You 

yMetuintp are th bat the hairy f 
was there: but viaaige 0 

Philligencubetal covtaiiy, not ‘romantio,! 

The: uemtisime: I faint, Y wal do it with ona 


eye-open.” 
“Dojand if I am there I-will pour a little 


eau de Cologne into it. But tell me, why is. 


she undérracloud? 

‘Bor. the: same: reason, as the sun—she 
mesns.to Geme out soon ee ms.” 

¥ * Butfwhat has she:done ? 

-herself ' to be: married, I believe. 
Is ‘that @ crime?” 

‘* Not t@ you?” breathlessly; something. in 
his matinér striking ‘her as strange. 

‘No: ‘T'wish to Heayén she “had }” ‘with 
sudden vehemence. - 

“ What !"an insignificant fitfle Abert ve 
who left your father’s re in such # abou 
thet — were be Ariba z queer stories 

er!* excla: with sparkling eyes 

He rosé to-his feet and looked Saisal at her, 
with such contempt in his half-closed eyes as 
stung her te the quick. “ Poor child! After 
all she is not insignificant enotgh to ‘escape & 
woman’s spite!” 

‘It is not spite—only facts are facts!” 

“ Faetedistorted become the most mischiev- 
ous of fictions;” he.said,, sternly. ‘* Miss St, 
Halioons t Chester Chase becanse, I am afraid, 

y people were not altogether kind to her. 
I think. Clem was-a little jeal jenlons of. her ; and 
my father "—with a of bh shenlders— 
4 of, peony aga Bat I beara hina 
m beg her cinta and my mother and. 


the, were 
s And you?” with 9 little. laugh...,; 


‘seornful 
The laugh roused him ‘to Doge ay 
Hs eyenglittered ashe an answe ly— 
“If, you arecurious to know, J willtell yoy, 


a trilene depressed his spirits. 





haste, whilst the old ¢: 


I followed her to the station—and asked her to 
be my wife!” 
She bit her lip, and flushed.crimsom., 
“ And perhaps you: will, telk me that she | 
refused rhe - 
‘*She did!’ 


match 

‘“¥esa1.” he-said, slowly, but with concen. | 
trated 
Sieerith,, shimself had been left. eut of the 


‘* Some pe would rather have it—with,— 
not without,” and aS ae looked up, at his worn, 
but, _ fascinating features, with a softening 


* Some might, bat not an angel without one 
spot ” 
With.alow. bow.hbe left her, abruptly, and 
walked .out,of the.room, and. down the stai:s 


witha hurried:ste 

“ Ruby! R ” he eried, though. in. a 
voiceless, to the-silent stars. It could 
not be that.she. waa Iost to him for ever. 
Surely had never loved a new friend down 
in Becksh e better than himself !- It was not 
likely—ecare indeed. He had 
—- the laye- in her ayes the day that 
she passed, him at the door when she was 
leaving the Chase, and again when he iy 
canght.her in his. arms, when she, was sli 


‘| down the bank into that thrice-blessed 


Perhaps, after all, she deceiving him for for 
his good—as she might taney. It was just like 
her. own nature to. sacrifice herself 
again and again. 

A gleam of hope darted through -his heart, 
and, the.next morning, at an unusually early 
hour, enone for the peaceful village of 
Sunn 

ie doors straight to the Poplars, and leay- 
ing the fly a& the walked quickly op the 
.| grawel-drive, and at. the front ¥ 
Every blind” was:down, and a presentiment of 
He was. not 
ised ab, receiving.no auswer; but the. 
ener cata abbling Fouad the corner, and. 


; ae 
Sell him what he. wanted 


“ Can yeu.tall me-where Miss St. Heliors is 2” 
slipping.some, money, into. the old man’s horny, 


lever heard the name, sir. Our lady is 
Bat. frona home, visiting, and she calls herself 
Mrs. Conway!” 

‘+ Yes! but there was a young lady living 
with her notinns ago. Surely you can’t haye 
forgotten her 

of Oh, aye, song lay of governess 


| 
so quick ’cos he heard a young lady was rich t 


| 
“But why! at. would have been a splendid | 
for, her?’ 


bitterness, “.a.fsir enough match; if | ideas beyond 





on Yon esi” jmpationtiy, tapping the 
eye 


hi : 
as she... now alias a 
Alverlay: By 2 wit) 





nd | 
carriages er-own—mistress of The mia teothen,. 
as-fine a, plage.as you would see, this nidant o'r | 
Berkshire.” 

* Abt when. a4 it happen?” thinking .of 
the imaginary .w 

“he near. an tind me, nigh upon & 
month age,’". wing to the Squire’ 8, death. 

“Tt took many, of ug. by,surprise, but bo e. 
real.lady now, and.as.rich as—as the Iabiicet 

“ And. whatds ber.name? ”’- 

“Howard | if you have. wish to see Thier tis 
but. five. naa walk, and I'll be gina. toshow | 
“-Alve bee ve atthe dista t bles, and 

BL g% r an | 

wie a Nyseatts 208 be walked lowly a 

a , he w slowly own. 
to the ga’ told the; 
pin Dome te eobto th the gre Ly 


His rien rd Fielding, with whom. 
Be de Lon, that, peeranta da paris. coy tng 
¥iaxen. roomed ea had deserted Berk- 
shire yo Rotten Row and Hurlingham; and, 
his Jove for, Ruby was toe sincere to make him | 
wish+at present. at least—to appear 4s. i 
peraios inthe, midst of her newly- ns 


nee he burried back Ahk with usel 


pk ree nate aeey 





time he scratehed his head. “ What an odd 
sort of cove the gen'leman must be to go off 


A few shiners in the pocket in a gen’ral way 
| made the sweethearts stick a bit the closer,” 

Mrs. Howard, of The Beeches, Sunnydale ! 
How strange it ‘seemed to think that his own 
| little Raby had settled down as. the wife of 
uire, who probably. had. no 
ort-horns a horses. She 
said she was happy, so he was bound to 
believe it; but there was something very 
peculiar about the whole affair, for she had 
almost sworn. thatehe would not be the wife 
of any..man till the lost star was traced. 
big, Was, an Mr, Howard to be an exception 

rule? Was. he so surpassingly fasciue- 

3. that all her, steadfast xesolations had 

n, like egg-shells, before his irresistible 

pees He must be anew comer at any-rate, 

beeause hisname. had not once been. mentfned 
by Fielding! 

Lord Alverley speculated thus, ashe sat 
in, the .second row, of the stalls at the 
Alhambra, with his eyes abstractedly fixed 
on & newand marvellous ballet, When the 
dancing was over, he strolled behind the scenes 
to.lookfor afriend. Being.in no humour for 
talking nonsense, even with the fairest of the 
coryphécs, and not being able to discover the 
man jhe was in search of, he. turned away, 
with the intention cf leaving the theatre, 
when. a.pretty girl, robed in airy garments of 
Pi sparkle, tapped him on the arm with 
& -aalver wand. 

rd Alverley, I think?*’ 

«At your service!” he answered, with. a 
smile, looking down with. evident admiration 
at her baby face. 

“Do you remember Anna Gower?” hastily, 
as if she, had no.time to wait. 

‘ Ya does she dance as charmingly as you 

° ” 

‘* I don’t. know,” indifferently, ‘‘ You mayn’t 
have pee: her, as she belongs. to the last row 
but one 

thee if I never saw her, how could I 
possi remember. Ler?” with. raised eye- 


ark here, but in your own home, . She was 
a servant at Ohester Ohase; and I thought you 
knew her very well, She’s right down mad 
about. you /”’ 

“ Ah! I know. There was a good-looking girl 
—rather Jewish, with heavy dark eyes. ‘a 
about me? That’s very kind of her, for. I, 
don’t. remember. ever speaking. to her immy 
life. How long has she taken to this. sort. of 
thing?” with, a glance in the direction of the 
8 


some country 


ES bout a yesr, lthink; but she. was never 
good at, it, and she can’t bear being scolded. 
| Now she's very ill, poor thing—dying—and_ if 
| you, ‘want to see her, there is no time tobe 
| loatt.?? 

“ Want to see her?” his eyes opening wide 
with astonishment. ‘‘I assure you I haven't 
the smallest desire; but if ghe is ill, and in 
want of funds ”—pubting his gand. into his, 
ket where coins were rather scarcer than. 


they used to be—' perhaps you. will bo. kind 
enough——-”” 


“Nothigg of the sort!’ and she stamped 
her foot: tienthy; ‘“She doesn't: want.your 
money, but yourself, I think she has got 
something weighing upon her mind about a 
govertiess she was jealous of, and got into 
mischief,” 

An isistantaneous change came over his list- 
lesa face. , 

‘* Where does she live?” 

She méntioned*tie name of a street in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, adding, — 

“If you are a.Christian you will go to her 
at onve,” Good gracious! there’s the bell!” 

@in6 moment! When can I’see her?” 

WT. night, she is alive—to-morrow, she nay 
be-——’?, With ,an, expressive shrug of hor 
| shopldars she fluttered away, and was losi 
amo’ ® crowd. of dancers. 

“Too bad of “you, Alverley, and she’s out, 
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and-out the prettiest of the lot!” cried Lord 

Fielding, slapping him on the back. 

- Keep your chaff for to-morrow. I’m off!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, Lord Al- 

verley nodded, and disappeared with a celerity 

that surprised his friend. 

“Something’s up!’ he muttered, as’ he 
lounged against a painted tree, with his hands 
in his pocket. ‘‘ But I'm hanged if I can guess 
— ~ is. I never saw him walk so fast 

ore!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


In a miserable lodging not far from Lei- 
cester-equare a girl lay at the point of death. 
Her large eyes, shining with the 
lustre of fever, were fixed upon the pale, aristo- 
cratic face of the young Viscount, with a pas- 
sionate intensity of expression which revealed 
the-recret love she had so long cherished in the 
depths of her wild and foolish heart. It was 
a madness, and it brought her to this! 

“ And you saw this man at Chester Chase, 
on the day that the diamonds were missing?” 
said Lord Alverley, speaking very slowly, in 
order that she might understand him better. 

“Yes ! Time after'time he begged and prayed 
of me, to let him come and see me in the 
house ; and that day, when most of the gentry 
and half the servants were out, I let bim in by 
the side door. We was just talking together 
in the passage, when I heard Mrs. Nicholson 
coming; and afraid of the scolding she was 
sure to give me, I shut him up in the house- 
maid's closet, on the stairs. When I came 
back—for she kept me a long time, a-gramb- 
ling about the dusting—he was gone !”” 

‘* And you never saw him again? ” 

Anna had sunk back ‘on her pillow, {her 
breath came in stertorous gasps,-and the 
drops of utter exhaustion gathered on her 
forehead. 

_ Moved witk compassion for her blighted 
girlhood, and dreadfully afraid lest she should 
die with her story uncompleted, Lord Alverley 
jooked round for some restorative ; but there 
was neither eau-de-Cologne nor sal-volatile to 
be found on the rickety table—only a little 
water in a dirty glass. 

Wiping the glass with his delicate pocket- 
‘handerchief,-he put it to her lips. She drank 
with feverish eagerness, and seemed revived. 
Putting her hand to her forehead, with a 
dazed look, she tried to recover the thread’ of 
her thonghts. 

‘You never- saw him again?” repeated 
Lord Alverley. 

_ “I looked high and low for him, fill I was 
in a terrible fright, and at last I found him 
coming out of the Countess’s bed-room, with 
his hand inside his coat. I asked what basi- 
ness he had up there, and tried to get him 
down the back-stairs; but he broke away 
from me, and stood outside the schoolroom 
door, listening. ‘I hear her voice!’ he said, 
over and over again, quite daft.like. I took 
him by the arm, and dragged him away, and 
gat cnopat I was to shut the door behind 
jm !”’ 

“And, knowing this, you kept it back, and 
let an innocent girl be suspected in his 
place?” 

“Was she innocent? I saw her there, at 
the door of my lady’s room—leastways, coming 
from it—with my own eyes!” sitting up in 
her eagerness, and dragging an old © black 
shawl over her shoulders. 3 

“She was not there! ”—very sternly—* I 
know it for a certainty. Don’t you believe 
me?”’ 

“Aye, I believe you,” wearily; “if you 
rear was a good girl, I’d try to think. it 
rue!”’ 

“You will be good,” tly, “if you do 
your best to repair your fault. What could 
have made you wish to harm an angel like 
Miss St. Heliers?”’ 

Although so near the point of death the 
evil passions which had been so long cherished 
in the girl’s untutored breast flashed from her 
eyes. 





- hate her!’ she said, with clenched 
teeth. 

“ You bate her?’ in surprise, as he drew 
back with sudden aversion. 
< gery —_ “ me aoe pe !” and she 

a at his sleeve with e fingers, 
“ don’t, now—oh! quick, let me tall you all— 
before I go! They told me you were ill, and 
then you came to the theatre. You would not 
look at me—but I watched you growin 
thinner and sadder as the time went on—an 
I knew it was all along of her,”"—Lord Alverley 
started—'‘ and the thought came into my mind 
that I could help yéu, 20 I got Fred to shoy 
me his treasures—sach a heap of queer things 
—and amongst them was my lady’s star, 
shining so awful brigh’‘, as if it was a big eye 
watching me.”’ 

Here she stopped and panted for breath. 

I’ve thought of it all—you must get a star 
made of glass, just. like it, and then you must 
take it with you, and say I sent you to look 
at his pretty things. Then you can take my 
lady's star, and slip the other ini a fey 

“T see!’ with a grave nod. ‘ Where is he 
to be found? ’’ 

“ Just round the corner, No, 29.” 

There was @ pause, during Which she fixed 
her eyés once more on Alverley’s face with a 
haunting stare. 

“When you have made it right,” hoarsely, 
“‘ shall you marry her?” 

“she is married 


“No,” in a low, sad voice; 
already.’ Nae d 

A oo of joy flitted “across the girl’s 
wasted features. 

He rose from his seat. 

“ All this ought to be put down in black and 
white. Shall you have any-objection to sign- 
ing a deposition, if I ask my lawyer to call on 
you to-morrow ?”’ ; 

“To morrow! Oh, where shall I bs to- 
morrow?” And, with a convulsive shudder, 
she hid her face in the tattered shawl. ; 

Lord Alverley, careless man of the world as 
he jwas, scarcely knew what to say ; but he 
bowed his head reverently, and muttered,— 

‘‘In Heaven’s hands, my poor girl!” 

“And—and you won’t curse me for what 
I've done?” with earnest entreaty in her eyes. 

‘*T shall bless you for what you have done 
this day |.” : , 

“Then lay your hand upon my head, and 

me now ?” 

“My blessing is worth nothing,” he said, 

avely; but he laid his hand upon her rough 

lack locks, and looked_pitifully and tenderly 
into her eager face. His touch seemed to 
soothe her ruffied spirit, and she lay back with 
closed eyes. Suddenly she opened them. 

“No harm must come to Fred. He is daft 
—quite daft—and means no harm to others.” 

‘He shall be taken care of, that I promise 
you. Now, good-night! Have you had a 
doctor?’ looking round the bafé room, com- 
passionately. me 

“No; he couldn’t-cure me, and Ididn’t’care 
to live! IfI might have followed you, like a 
dog, wherever you went, it would have been 

ifferent. I wanted nothing from ‘you—only 
to see your face as I see it now, with the 
kindest smile in the world. Oh, Heaven! 
but it’s hard to die!” with a sudden moan. 

“My pore child, think of Heaven. I am 
not worth a thought. Oan I find your land- 
lady anywhere? I waut to spesk to her.” 

“If you find her, she'll b> tipsy ; so what- 
ever you have got to say, you h: better tell it 
to me,” looking up with. nt eyes into the 
face that had been like a star in 
her life, and led her fancy astray. © : 

“Only this,” he said, hurriedly, as he de- 
posited some money on the table. “I want 
you to have all you want—dootor’s medicines, 
Prag and jellies—whateyer you seem to 
ancy.’” « 

- You ate kind!” with a piteous sigh, “ but I 
shall be pr to-morrow |!” She laid her hand 
on het heart, whilst her lips turned ashen 
good girl, Anna, 


grey ‘Say you've been a 
and let me have your hand.” 
He gave her his hand -with & pitying smile 





and she pressed it to her burning li Then 
he stooped, and, moved with den pity, 
touched her forehead with his moustaches. 

A radiant look shot across the girl's hand- 
some face, 

‘* You've been a: good girl,Anna,” he said, 
softly, and she seemed to upon the words. 
Then she turned over on her side, with a smile 
upon her lips, as he walked slowly across the 
room, and went out of the door. 

On the stairs he met-the landlady, not quite 
as tipsy as usual, and gave her some directions 
for Anna’s comfort, which she promised to 
obey; being much impressed by the aspect of 
her lodger’s late visitor. 

The next morning he went down to Lincoln's 
Inn, and asked the solicitor to Anna’s de- 
position signed as soon as ible; and then 
drove off to Scotland-yard to get a warrant 
for the arrest of Frederick Gibson, which was 
not to be fused except in case ‘of absolute 


necessity. i 

Two policemen in plain clothes watched the 
house during the day, and when it was dusk 
Lord Alverley, disguised in a discarded ‘coat of 
Phillips’, and with a loose handkerchief round 
his neck, ever y scrap of snow-white 
linen, dism his hansom at the corner ; 
and walking slowly down the street, with half- 
closed eyes, which saw everything at a glance, 
rang the bell at No. 29, and asked for Mr. 


in. 

A slatternly-maid, with curl-papers in her 
hair, opened the door, and said that Godson 
was to be found in the “ two pair-back.” 
Smiling to himself-at these curt directions, 
Lord Alverley groped his way up a dasty 
staircase, and knocking his forehead against 
an unseen door, procesded to rap on it with 
his stick. ¢ : 

‘¢ Come in, can’t you, without all that row ?"’ 
cried an i ¢ voice from the inside. The 
invitation was readily accepted, and Lord 
Alverley walked in, to find himself in a very 
valnhy gogierants ooh utenpegiions-ot tenet. 

lowy paper, and an a re of smoke. 
When A ap sone cleared away’he saw a long- 
whiskered face, with a pipe in its mouth, star- 
ing at him with wide; open eyes, and presently 
that it belonged to the owner of - 
mént, who, arrayed in wtattered dressing-gown, 
was lounging at full length on w drab sofa. : 

“ What gs:you here?” he asked) suspi- 
ciously, with a furtive glance at a black bag in 
the corner of the toom, but without: any 
change of attitude. ‘“ There’s nothifig:to see 
here; and if there was, you ain’t going) to 
see it.” ’ . Si 

“Then Anna Gower was mistakem?”? said 
Lord Alverley, drawing an arm-chair ite 
the sofa, and coolly throwing himself: it. 
“ Excuse my sitting down, but I'm tired. ‘Have 
a weed?” offering his silver-mounted cigar- 


case. 

Godson’s eyes glittered, and he stretohed 
out his hand with the eagerness ofan im- 
poverished smoker, who has long been obliged 
to do withont the best tobacco. os 
“ Your, tobaeco’s real first-chop, sir!” he 
i ingly. .“‘ May I ask how much this 

apiece 2 : 
can't tell ; ‘the sum is too much 
for ay, brain, I bay thom at so much a thou- 
sand,” | 5 dedel as - 

“And how long does it take yon 66 gct 
through.a lotlike that?” he went on, with the 
foolish curiosity of a weak brain. - : 

“I don’t smoke by rule, so I couldn’t tell.’ 

“Iocan tell how many pipes I have 2- 
day, so Lam arse than you are!” and be 
looked at the tip of his cigar with ‘a ‘chuckle. 

“Of course you are! How many do you 
have?” 

Ong; because when Ibegin, I never stop!” 
bursting into a loud laugh. 

“Aht that’s a capital way of reckoning. 
No one can say that one is too much.” 'A little 
more desaltory conversation, and ‘then Lord 

tarned round, sayiig, “Have 
another?’ *' Oo; & ant 


Rd nie gw his cigar-case'was gone. He 
had placed it there for the parpose of testing 
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Godson’s mania, but he could have sworn that 
it was not possible for him to have touched it, 
without his seeing it. 

Mach puzzled, and rather amused, he stooped 
down, pretending to look for it. Godson 
seemed distressed at its loss, and helped in 
the search with great zeal. 

“ Just tell me your name and address, sir; 
and if I find it after you've gone, I’ll send it 
after you!” 

“ Wilfred Penraven, Carlton Club,” relying 
on his Christian names not being known. 

“ Penraven!”’ said the other, thoughtfully. 
“tI don’t call to mind anyone of that name be- 
fore! Who was it you said sent you to me?” 

“Your friend, Anna Gower. Look here, 
Mr. Godson, I won't say anything more about 
my case, if you'll agree to show me your curi- 
caltiee— it's disappearance is unaccountable! ”’ 

“Not at all; it’s all that chair you are 
sitting on, sir! There must be a hole in the 
leather, A gentleman who was here the other 
day lost his watch in the same way.” 

“Oh! very well; I'll change it,” and Al- 
verley, with the utmost gravity, took another 
Seat. 

“Now for the curiosities. I have a small 
collection myself-——” 

*» Will you let me see them?” eagerly, as he 
went slowly into the corner and fetched a black 


**Somo day, perhaps! ’’ thinking to himself 
he would keep a sharp eye upon him if he did. 

Very reluctantly Godson emptied the con- 
tents of the upon the shabby green cloth. 
It was a miscellaneous collection of articles, 
amusing because of their utter incongruity 
with each other. 

Asilver card-case, a penny whistle, a packet 
of pins, a gold brooch, a hair-bracelet, a soli- 
tary white kid glove, a pair of brass snuffers, 
ecissors, thimbles, reels of silk, cork-screws, 
silver chains, an ivory shoe-horn, ivory tablets, 
various purses, earrings, a pair of skates, &c. 

“‘ Have you nothing else? I don’t think so 
much of it, after all!’ said Alverley, con- 
temptuously. “I thought from what Anna 
said, you had something really startling in the 
way of jewellery!” 

“ Did she speak of it, naughty girl? That’s 
private |” 

‘* Yes, you may as well let me see it. You 
~eally must, you know, as I’ve lost my cigar- 


“You mustn’t tell anyone!” looking round 
suspiciously. ‘ Now you won’t, will you?” 

“Tellanyone! why shouldI? Bequick and 
empty the bag. Shall I help you?” 

“No; handsoff! Isay. If you are going to 
touch it you shan’t have a sight of it!” catch- 
ing-it up from the table and tarning his back. 

“* After all, I almost think I had better call 
a {policeman to.help me look for my case !” 

oné step towards the door. 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed the other, in 
the extremity of terror. ‘‘Here, you shall 
see it; you’re a good fellow, I’m sure!” 

With nervous fingers he extracted a small 
packet from the deepest recesses of the bag, 
and hastily undoing its innumerable wrappers, 
placed the Countess of Chester’s lost star upon 
the table ! 

(To be continued.) 








Iris but a little the wisest of us can know 
or the ablest of us can do. Modesty is becom- 
all, and itis the handmaid of truth ; but 
neither truth nor modesty requires us to fear 
or to shun any knowledge, however small. 
Let us rather welcome it gladly, only endea- 
vouring to add to it with every opportunity, 
and to hold it- simply at its real worth. 


Eprmmxe a newspaper in Japan is evidently 
rather a difficult array! One Baers jetoel 
r appeared with a space, for 
ean ae editor aged by stating that at 
the last moment he found that what he had 
written for that space was entirely wrong, and 
must be left out. Accordingly he had no time 
to obtain matter to fill the vacant columns, 





A FRIEND. 


Taerx is not in all our language, 
Though we search from end to end, 

Word of truer, deeper meaning 
Than the simple one of “friend.” 


Yet how often we abuse it, 
And how harditistokonow ~ 
Whether one we've loved and trusted 
Will remain a friend or no. 


Thus the heart is always seeking 
For the one who will not prove 
Recreant to all our trusting, 
But return us love for love. 


We need one in whom the shadow 
Of a doubt can ne’er arise— 

One we know will understand us 
Just by looking in our eyes. 


One to whom the heart turns ever 
As the flowers to the sun— 

One who shares our joys and sorrows, 
Pardons all the wrongs we’ve done, 


Knows the hopes that we have cherished, 
Knows our aims for future years, 

Knows our sins, for which repentance 
Has been bought with bitter tears. 


Oft the ties the world deems nearest 
Cannot give us such a friend ; 

Oft some heart to us the dearest 
Seems a stranger to life’s end. 


But, alas! the deepest sorrow 
That our hearts can ever know 
May by that same friend be given,| 

Who has proved our bitt’rest foe. 


So our faith grows ever weaker, 
Till we say and think it true, 

“ What is life when friends betray us ? 
What is left for us to do?” 


“ Life is real, life is earnest,”’ 

Rings the old heart-thrilling strain. 
Many duties still are left us— 

Life’s sweet flowers may bloom again. 


8. W. BP. 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—_+o— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tar 30th of March came. A crowded 
audience thronged every seat in the Prince’s 
Opera House. 

Mr. Gordon was ina fever of anxiety; he 
himself believed implicitly in Mademoiselle 
D’Arcy’s genius. * But the début of a new 
artist was always a trying ordeal, and in this 
case popular interest had been largely excited. 
It was known that the prima donna was 
English. It was ramoured that she was of 
humble birth, and curiosity had been raised 
to its highest pitch. 

There is no need for us to dwell on that 
evening—no need to tell how Michael D’Arcy’s 
prophecy was fulfilled ; how the girl who had 
come to the opera house unknown, untried, 
left.it amid the plaudits of a crowd of aris- 
tocracy. eae Sahih 

The musician placed his niece in the shabby 
cab that was waiting for them, fastened her 
cloak more closely round her, for the night 
was bitterly cold, and then taking his place at 
her side, they commenced their'drive in per- 
fect silence. 

Michael D’Arcy was touched to the heart 
at the apathy of the girl’s manner. He had 
known for a long time that there was a secret 
in her life—a closed chamber in her heart—but 
he had thought'such success as this would have 
atoned for all. «ica 

And now when ‘her triumph was certain, 
when the manager himself had congratulated 








and thanked her, when a crowd of floral tro- 
phies reposed on the seat opposite her, there 
was no joy on her face, no light in her eyes, 
she sat calm and still, almost as a marble 
statue. 

‘* Beatrice !"’ 

His voice movedher. It was characteristic 
of the girl that she never forgot a kindness 
shown her—that she clung to this man, who 
had befriended her in her distress, with a 
grateful affection almost filial. 

She turned to him with a smile. 

* Are you satisfied ?”’ 

* Satisfied is no word for it! I am sur- 
prised, delightei! Beatrice, do you know 
what you have done? To-morrow your name 
will be in everyone’s month! You will be the 
darling of the musical world!” 

She raised her blue eyes to his face. 

** How do people feel when they succeed ? ” 

** Glad, excited, and happy!” 

She shook her head. 

**T am glad, very glad! I do not think I 
could have borne to fail and disappoint you, 
but Iam not triumphant. Those people did 
not care for me; my voice pleased them, that 
was all!’’ 

D'Arcy stroked her fair hair caressingly. 

‘You love your art, my child?” 

** Yes, I love it,” she answered, wearily. 
‘*Only Iam tired. I shall get used toit in 
time, but. the noise and the bustle almost 
killed me, and the glare of the footlights 
bewildered me.” 

Next week the critics spoke. Notices of 
the new Amina appeared in all the news- 
papers, and for once the criticisms were alike. 
Every one with one voice praised the grace 
and talent, the beauty and charms of Made- 
moiselle D'Arcy, Mr. Gordon was enchanted. 
He came himself all the way to Colville-road 
to convey his congratalations. 

*‘And now,’ he said, with the air of one 
who states a positive fact, ‘one thing is cer- 
tain—you must move!” 

Mr. and Mrs, D’Arcy looked thunderstruck. 
Their ward alone found words. 

“* Why ?—we are very happy here!” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Gordon, laughing. 
“My dear mademoiselle, you don’t suppose 
you can remain in retirement! You will be 
inundated with invitations!” 

“Well!” 

“And you could not accept them if you 
liyed here—an hour's drive from fashionable 
parts!” 

“T like Camberwell,” declared Beatrice. 
‘*T have no wish to go anywhere grander !”’ 

‘Mr. Gordon is right!” said the musician, 
quietly. ‘‘I ought to have thought of it my- 
self. This is not a fit place for the leading 
singer of the day; but we love the old home 
too well to give it up! What do you say to 
our taking a little furnished house somewhere 
at the West-end, just forthe time Beatrice is 
engaged at the opera?” 

“The money?” suggested the girl, quickly. 
“T owe Fs a so much already!” 

But Mr, Gordon was not a mean man. He 
paid his protégée a liberal salary ; and Michael 
told her the rent of a small farnished house 
would be a mere bagatelle, and so it was 
settled. 

The next week they removed to Rose Bank, 
Regent’s Park; and if poor Mrs. D’Arcy felt 
decidedly out of her element in her new sur- 
sounding she was too kind-hearted to com- 
plain. 

Tt was just as the manager hed said. 
Beatrice D’Arcy became the fashion. Very 
soon she had more invitations for the nights 
when she was free than she could possibly ac- 
cept. Eppgements to sing at private concerts 
flocked in; but these she never willingly ac- 
cepted, only sometimes she found it impossible 
to refuse, 


Herbert Cecil was her constant and devoted 
attendant; but others vied with him in their 
miration of the beautiful singer. Before 
she had been a month on the stage more than 
- = had thrown his hand and fortune at 
er feet. 
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It was not. only her talents they admired. 
She had. nameless grace, an unmistakable 
air of aristocracy, which impressed strangers 
at first sight. Men respected her as théy did 
their own sisters, There was nothing fast or 
dashing about her; she seemed to them like a 
bea 1, pure white flower ! 

She recognised many of the péople she had 
met during thatshort visit to Castle St. Clare 
—Blanche Delaval and her husband, looking 
very much bored with each other’s sdciety ; 
Beatrice Fatie and the Captain in the stalls, 
a keen enjoyment written on their faces. 

These came not once but several times to 
heat the “now singer;” but the auditor for 
whom Dora waited and longed still tarried! 

At last, when she began to think he had left 
England, one night she saw him. Hef héatt 
beat quickly! He wasin a box with several 
ladiés, One-of them, a tall brunétte, sat at 
his right hand, and seemed to engross his 
attention. 

Thus mtich Beatrice D’Arcy noticed as she 
stood in the background; then, as she ad- 
vanced, and a burst of applause for ore mo- 
ment ‘silenced her, she raised her blne eyes 
fearlessly to the box and saw a stfange, 
- sudden recognition written on the Earl's face ! 
His expression softened, an eager light 
brightened his eyes, but the prima donna be- 
stowed him no other glance. 

She threw herself heart and. soul into her 
part; she sang with a sweetiess, a ionate 
intensity, her admirers said, she had never 
shoWh re! ; 

At the end of the’ sécond ach a perfect 
shower of bouquets fell around her, and one 
of them’ from the hands of Lord St: Claret 
Her condutt then was singular. The tenor, 
who played the part of her lover, collected the 
bottquéts, and offered the largest and most 
delicate to her. The others were more than 
he cotild well carry. Madempisellé D’Arc 
carelessly knocked it aside, and, stooping wit 
a rare grace, selected from among thé masa of 
flowers in her companion’s hand a fragrant 
bunch of white roses. 

They bott retired, and Alan saw his‘flowers 
alone ditearded on the stage! Whit did it 
— He meant to know! ws 4 

way tot a tent opera-goer, but for 
days his sister had tormenta hin with praises 
of Mademoiselle D’Arcy. He had chanced to 
meet the Dike cf Marton tint day ‘afd been 
invited t6 dinner en famille; he fouia the 
whole party wereintending to go tothe Pritce’s 
Opera; so he had hardly any excuse for not 
accompanying them. 
He khew that society had destined Lady 
Elitiger Law for his’ wife; that the youn 
lady admired Him; that she was dota an 
sensible; prudent and even‘temperéd, suited 
in every way to make a nobleman a ¢harming 
wife; and to train his children—if Heaven sent 
hint any—in the way they should go. Poor 
Alan’s love affairs had ended so badly—his 
first cHeice had deserted “him, his ‘was 
lost in a 
inelined 


much #s @ mistréss’ for his House—sa mother 
for his future children. To both these réles 
the Lady Blingér was admirably’ ‘eaited,. 
Alan's’ mind was wavering when he actom- 
pated her to the operas. 

And there saddenly appeared before him the 
object of his search—the girl to find whom had 
for more than four’ nionths’ been his chief 
desire. He recogtizedher’'at once. True she 
wore the picturesque dress of an Italian 
pessant—true her beantifal hair flouted loosely 
over her shoulders, and her arms were bare. 
Not could have been more’ different than 
this from the one in which he had seen 
her last ; but yet Alan felt certain of her‘ iden- 
pro OF She raised her dire fora nioment 
to- his box; and after that all doubts were over. 

Tt was she—the créattire whose voice had 
falteri sweetly on his ear ashe lay sick and 


— It was she, the gitThe had prayed to 
ay her cool hand upon his burning head—more 





beantiful than ever, a little older, a little | 
graver too, for genius is a hard mistress; but 
there was no mistaking that face and voice. | 
Did she know him? i 
Alan would have given much to answer the | 
nestion. He believed she did; and yet she 
scorned his fidwers. Her action was too | 
marked to have been unpremeditated. What . 
did it all mean ? 
The Ladies Law were due at a‘ ball about 
midnight, and so they left the before it , 
was quite over. Alan saw thet to their | 
carriage, and then retarned breathlessly to the | 
theatre. He had a slight aintance with 
the manager ; and, meeting him‘on the grand | 
staircase, he went straight to thé péiht #nd . 
begged for an iti 
D’Arcy. 
“T thought you were proof against all 
beauties, Lord gt. Clare?” | ms 
“I think Irecognizein Mademoiselle D*Atcy 
an old friend. I wish to bée sare if it is so.” 


The manager 
me ae is not apt pre tance with 
entlemen ; a very prou 
fedy, indeed! That is her character.” 

‘ wit ge be is veal -ageaidh guaranteo 

“ With asure, can Y 
your seeing mademoiselle, Sometimes’she does 
not honeur the green-room for: nights to- 
gether ! ” 

Alan felt puzzled. 

“ Will you tell me’ one thitig=is her real 
name vtec * ami 

“ Assuredly!”” and the maneger’s voide spoke | 
to his belief in his own wérds, “TI have’kiiown 
her uncle for years, and his father before him, 
but always under the name of D'Arcy.” 

They had reached the gréefi-room by this 
time. 

Many stood about in caréless éhat, for the 
curtain had fallen,.and the opera was over, 
but the face for which Alan sought was not 
there. 

The manager left to make inquiry,and then 
returned to the young Earl, 

“She a gone at 

“ Ah!” disappointedly. 

“ Shall I give-youw her address?” 

Alan s his head. 

“Iam quite sure in my own mind she is the 
young lady I remember; but I dov’t think I 
should be bold enough to go and call upon Ler 
and tell her so.” 

“ Well, she plays again on Thureday and 
Saturday; but you are’sure to méet het gome- | 
where before long—she goes everywhere. She | 
is the fashion just now; with her voice and her | 
beauty she has. taken the world by storm.” 

The young Earl went home, but not-to.sleep. | 
He quite forgot all about Lady Elinger. He | 
had room in his heart bat for one theaght— 
hiegift?’ and why she so deliberately spurned 
his gift 

It happened that the next night he was ea: 
gaged to go toa large ball. Besides the attrac- 
tiens of ing, the evéning commenced with 
a concert, and some of the first artistes of the 
day had been secured. 

rd St,-Clare went to the party with the ! 
Ladies Law. He mostly did go inte society 
under their auspices. It saved hitn troable, aad 
so long as Lady Elinger had no real claims on | 
> he did not mind appeating.in public ather | 
side, 








6 party arrivel quite ¢arly, and the 
musical portion cf the entertainment had 


hardly begun. 

Lord St. Glare secured a programme, and 
discovered that Mademoiselle D’Arcy was to 
sing two seles. - 

or him the whole entertainment centred on 
those ballads. 

She came. Her toilet was simple to a 


degree, and yet inperfeet taste—a Tong flowin 

dress of the material known as nun velling 
—then.in its infancy—trimmings of tarquoice 
Hine, and real forget-me-nots in. her beautifal 
air. 


Alan was at Lady Elinger’s side. He forgot 
her claims on his iance. . 
“What a sweet face!” he‘cried, when th, 





on to Mademoiselle . for 


_ had bat little 
‘ tion. Alan hardly entered the Duke's house. 


| —a furious ° 
| He frequented every place where he was 


ffist séng was finished. “ Lady Flinger, did 
you bet a eaag & ant well” chillity 

‘“* She has. been taught ** chillily. 

“Panght! no te ig cotild produes such a 
voice as that, Ha! they have encored her; 
and no wonder! She deserves it!” 

‘It is.intensely hot,’ complained 
Elinger ; “ could we not go jewhéré out of 
the crowd 2?” om 

He took her into the.conservatory, but‘ if she 
had hoped to bring about a long, iéte-d-tle she 
was disappointed. 

Alan hardly spoke. , 
At last the strains of the band sounded, and 
a ge sppeating in by of Lady 

er, ie] as 
aitea'lage ie counter. Bs 

not '. 
went Lertg sod back to the dra my 
there, at. his owi sistér’s side, he saw 
moiselle D*Atcy. 

ee 3 strange instinct hed broaght these two 

er. 

Fate, a large-heartéd, generous Woman, 
could not see that the fact of Miss D’Aroy 
singing for money took t from her 
or talents, She spoke to her as a friend 


al. 
oa ere is my brother !’” as Alan advanced, 
Atid then she introduced them in due fort ; 
and seeing her hostess looki: eubeatingy to- 
is her she went‘ to assist in the 
hopeless‘task of providing the ugliest’ girls in 


| the room Wi 


‘ tg jon ; 
Left alone Alan Lotd St. Clare felt struck. 
suddenly damb. “ 
htaiy- pes’ nd epee Ph said, at last. 
ra not forgotten my 0 ; 
‘the Bat ayer Isked ke hit, with dep wat- 
Se. ‘oa 
*“ Are’ you labouting wider some delusion, 
Lord St. Clare?” 
“T conld not be mistaken,” He said, quickly. 
‘You are the Beatrice I knéw at Vale?” 
She answered n ‘ 
it 


Then she said — 

“Tt is hardly worth While. contraditting 
pre le who make such absutd mistakes. I was 

taly last-yext for sothe months ; .sificé that 

I have been at home.” 

“ And you ate not Mrs. Jémson’s nists?” 

“T have very few relatives, None,I am 
sure, of, thet ee : eye 

looked like & mat walki: 

“T cannot understandi€,” he said, foveriably. 

“Tt is very sitipile,” she said, with 
composure. “ You have thistaken nic’ rt ane 


She made him a little’ cuttway; let 
fall the’long train ‘of her soft, white dress, and 
swept him like some’ itijared “OF thie 


| night, leaving Hitn Tif a state of mind easter to 


imagite than describe. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Frow that night forward Lady Elinger Law 
‘St. Clare’s time or attéen- 


His whole being seémed absorbed in one idea 
of "Arc 


to see her. He never missed an opera 


woman, ‘i 
She: never fiftted, slie never sought to-win 
thet!’s hearts, she gained them inate ttteon- 
to 


seiousty, to her ‘for ste Hed ett 

toa mach froth “to-caré to h 

of others, since she wae powerless to réturi it. 
She- was the fashion.” Wherever’ she went 


tne Wont of Wier eyen cats hosteated auete 
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verses to-her; dressmakers gave her-name t° | 


their latest fashions. And she went through it 


all with a simple dignity. |g 


Utterly free from ttiamph or exultation she | 
accepted the public homage as indifferently as 
sbe would have braved its scorn. | 

What did it matter to her that she was the | 
darling of the London world ?—that'even the | 
heart ‘she bad once: coveted seemed touched 


by her beauty? 

She had now, from one she could not 
doubt, that‘that beart was false and shallow. | 
That if DordSt.-Olare'could have found the:! 
little.village maid he bad known at Vale he | 
would have-won-her love for the- amusement , 
of am heor—end left. her. | 

“ Oh, my darling!” the girl used to.moan. | 
sometimes to herself. when was-safe in the || 
shelter of her-own room, and no.ear could hear | 
ber lamentation; ‘Oh, mydasling-! why have | 
you fallen to ing se unworthy of =| 
self? I could better have.borm to see yeu 
Blanche Delaval’s. husband—to. feel that in- , 
tense leve forher had. your: cruelty 
to me—than to have to see you as you are! | 
And I must meet you almost daily—must hear 
your voice speak compliments—and be calm. | 


ublic character. I can: | alon 


I am on the stage—a pub 
not resent. flattery. even ftom the Lady | 
“sfuture husband. Oh! the weariness, | 
the bitter misery of it all!”’ & 

But no one guessed the sorrow at her heart. 
In ptiblic she wae the majestic | 
actress, She hid her women’s heart‘and its’ 
bitter*Gisappointment, -Dora: Clffford’s' trials: | 
were’ concealéd beneath the suecess of’ 
Mademoiselle D’Arey. | 

And day by day she met him—the man she | 
listened, to. comsplinrente: from hie dales, faith. | 
liste to i rom: hi , taith- 
less.lips; and she- felt, as-she. heard.them, she 
would rather have-given her own Jife than that. 
he should ‘have suns so low. 

One thing,she avoided carefally—all at- 
temptsiat a.iéte-d:téte.. She could not help it 
that. Alan was.always in his box: at the opera, 
—that his-eyes-never-left her face. She-could 
not help; it. that when she: sang at private 
parties he-was- ever. at. her. side; but. she 
managed, by..seme. wondsous.. skill, that he 
never a word to her unheard by others 
since first ‘meeting we have chronicled. 
Those who y Giscussed the ‘admirers of 
thelovely prima donna never forgot to remark 
that'she avoided Lord St; Clare steadily— that, 
when forced into conversation with him, she 
treated him with-scornful pride. ARES 

rcame’atlast—the time 
. counted'on. It was a 
! *s. Almost three 

‘passed since her début 
Summer had come, it was the time for out- 
door ‘amusements; and so. one lovely warm 
afternoon Beatrice D’Aroy and her uncle found 
pr nee wn the guests-at. Mr, Gordon’s- | 

villeat: 

The June sunshine fell.pleasantly on the 
lawn, ® pleasant-air. preserved. the revellers 
from too-great a:heat.. No.weather could bave. 
been more charming ; and Beatrice, dressed 


eyes, J 
out for, & little helidey- than the dignified 
actress the public best knew. 

Mrs, Gordon; @.. pretty, simple-minded 
woman, had aa unbounded. admiration for the. 
beautiful.singer. She‘and) Beatrice had both / 
declised lawn-tennis; and were strolling up 
and: down discussing indifferent trifles, 
little,faix-haired child, the manager's youngest’ 
cl te Maedamoiselle D’Arcy’s. hand 
all ehi loved her. They.were at some 
distemee- from-. the. game, walking, inj the 
pleasent shrubbery, when a servant came up 
and claimed hie. mistrese’s attention. 

Now, Mrs; Gordow. was a most domestic 
woman, She had been used tosmall means, 











snd ahenlenguonenennn she never fell. into.) & 


ode ogg 


The 
to do with the matter of refr 


| matter of 





turned. to. ker guest quickly, 


“Will you let Flossy:take you back to watch | 


the game, mademoiselle? I am afraid I must 
o indoors for a moment.’’ 

With | the: instinctive good-breeding which 
never forseck her, the girkaecepted the 
apology, and Mrs, Gordon hurried off. 

Miss D’Arcy ard Flossy stood for a moment 
watching her quick departure. Then they, 
too, were about to retrace: their steps when 
there appeared ‘at. their side the man of all 
others Beatrice most! wished’ to avoid—Lord 
St. Claret 

He must have been watching his opportunity, 
and came to join her the moment he saw Mrs. 
Gordon return alone. He greeted her with 
outstretched hand,-which she weuld: not see. 
Instead, she made him a low bow, and would 
have passed on but that he placed himself 
deliberately in her path. 

‘“Do you think am made-of wood or stone 
not to feel your insults?’ he-eried) fiercely. 
‘“Mademoiselie D'Arcy, from the: moment my 
sister introdueed you: to me you have treated 
me-with systematic:scorn:! '” 

She played nervously with her parasol. She 
looked at the child, whose hand.still clasped 
hers, as though. to remimd him they were not 


ei 
He took-the. hint quickly. He-had been to 
Riehmend several times; and Flessy and he 
were. sworn. friends. 

**Flossy!” he said, to the little:maid, ‘‘ I 
have no flower im «my;coat.. Don’t you think 
you could find me one?” 

The child was-delighted, 
bases ¢ a — none here!” she said, re 

» “Is ave to goa long, leng way. 
you. wait-for me ?’” “ oe 

Be A ‘ , 

te ou 3 ? 

“ You” 

“ I will promise you, Flossy,” said Beatrice, 
in a tone-of suppressed passion, for she was 
intensel anem 68 5 Wiveale Mes ov I keep 
my word, you.know, . It is gentlemen 
¥ Th li Ethers Th ho 

@ little thing, away, e. two, Ww. 
were at such utter oross-purpeses—who loved 
each other so , and yet were array 2 80 
far apart—were left alone. Beatrice had 
ne herself fer, the interview: She felt as 
ifit must come as well-then asilater. 
 aphomew mate > ie wien cme 0m 

e guessed the world of passiom raging at 

heart—as little as that. she had ees 
a dress te: wear at.the ceremony which should 
make her his.wife, or that- their lips:had ever 
met in a betrothal-kiss,. 
tect 
j rn lipsas 
., What-would-he not have 
given for the privilege now? 

“ Well?” 

“Lam waitiag, for my answer: Whatis the 
reason of your conduct-towards:me? ” 

‘‘ And whatdéé.L-havemnone ?’’ 

“That I do-notbelieve |” heanswered,sternly. 
“ No. woman would, behave toany man as you 
heve to me witheut seme motive! ” 

‘* How hawveiL behaved ?”’ 

“‘ You best- mew. . You have ‘treated me as 
the dirt beneath your feet. How have l offended 
you? Because-l, mistook you for someone I 
knew—because- I ventured to claim your 
intanee?., Sarely.I did you no 2” 


et- 
ill 


acquain 
‘*Nol”’ she admitted, reluctantly. ‘‘ It was: 


net that.” 

“What then? I.will-never believe you are 
80 narrow-minded as to. take umbrage atthe 
idea that the world holds another face which 
has: » faint-reflectioniof your beauty! ” 

“ You-only, do: me justice.” 

“‘ What, them, have I done?” 

Bat: she did-net. answer him; they were 
very near an-explanation now—so near that a 
few words on-either; side would have: rolled 


that you-have 


fmay: presum 
sper, “is it 


tion?” he asked in a hoarse whi 


‘feel flattered and 





that some instinct told you what you were to 
me, and did you adopt this means of telling. 
me it was all in vain?” 

“Tt sed nothing! ”’ 

** Then I willspeak, however much you may 
spurn me, however much you may despice me. 
I worship'you ; from the moment I saw yeur 
face upon the stage I loved you—ia spite of 
coldness, of rebuffs such as I think man never 
knew before. I love you still, not. less. than 
then, but a thousand times more!” 

She laughed bitterly. 

. “Fortunately, I never believe ijle speeches, 
Lord St. Clare; fortanately for myself I know 
the worth of:such. protestations.” 

‘“* Madamoirelle D’Arcy |” 

She turned on him with cruel scorn. “I am 
quite aware that in my position I ought to 

ee for the passing 
interest of a. powe nobleman; but I. do 
neither. Ifa woman lovesa man she-deserves 
all he can give her; if she does not she deserves 
contempt for listening to. him! But op 
your account I am spared. all gratitude— 
all regret. Why everyone knows that Lord: 
St. Clare changes his divinity with theseasons. 
I know @ little of your private history, my lord. 
I have-no desire to add to the number of your 

ests!” 

“ Hear me!” cried Alan, hoarsely. 

‘“‘ Nay, hear me! Because a foolish ambitious 
woman jilted you, what right had you te des- 
troy a.young girl’s peace? One did Isay—I 
mean two! Ihave heard. the whole:stery of 
your destined bride—I have heard the 
romance which ended so suddenly. No, my 
wed don’t taik of aoe or peered a 

e Duke's daughter, who is waiting to acce 
you, and leave us others, who are not born a 
the ~who are children of the people— 

-our poor hearts against you as we 
may!”’ 

The burat of passionate reproach had almost 
exhausted her ; she-leant back against-a chest- 
nut tree for support. Long after this scene lived 
in his memorythe background of fresh green 
leaves framing her fair figure and. lovely we 
he theughtt of her so often, and never without. 

! 


&@ pang, 

Fe Tiamnot attempt his defence. He stood as 
one spellbound till; in the distance, they saw 
the little child returning ; then by a: desperate 
— he — his voice, px 

“You @- judged me very: ernelly. , 
Heaven stands above us I have: told youthe 
simple, unvarnished truth!” 

“I do net care for a truth that has been 
told to so many others—tell it to the Lady 
Elinger.”’ 

‘*If dol” he said sternly, ‘‘if I wreck her 
life and mine it will be your doi: How can 
I marry another woman when I know that 
while I live a word, a smile frem you would 
draw me to your side?” 

“ Respect.me!” said the girl, coldly, ‘if 
you cannot. respect yourself. I am not likely 
to seek to attract anyone—you least of all!” 

The little girl had reached ‘the corner of the 
shrubbery; she came ranning up to them.a 
minute later, her handsfull of scentless cream- 
tinted roses. 

Alan shuddered as he took them from her. 
He had. seen those flowers so often in Italy, 
and knew the superstition. respecting them. 
These small scentless roses are never used’ by 
the ied ane it Reseneicans or guante-Sey 
are: sacr or one solemn purpose, 
of adorning the bodies of the dead. For a 
moment he regarded the child’s offering asa 

rophecy of early death either for himself or 
Mise D’Arcy, but: in a moment his common 
sense chased ‘away:the fancy. 

Flossy stood on tiptoe, and. with pretty 
childish grace placed a rose in his button-hole, 
then;she turned to Beatrice, and offered her 
the others, The girl took them; she could 
not-have refused the child, Thenshe stooped 
and kiseed the fair, innocent face, When she 
raised her eyes she saw that Lord St. Clare 
had disa ec. 

It was d.to-seem as usual ali om 
that summer evening—it-was harder te ev 
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Mrs, D’Arcy’s affectionate inquiries as to her 
pale looks when she reached home. Strangely 
weary of life ané@ its burden felt the beautiful 
wanderer, when at last she laid her head on 
her pillow. 

Herbert Cecil came to dinner the next day; 
he often spent his Sundays at Rose Bank. 

From the day he had told Beatrice of his 
discovery he mever once alluded to it. He 
seemed strangely grave and sad; in fact, 
Herbert’s conscience was smiting him bitterly 
for his deceit and fraud. 

By nature a strictly honourable man, 
nothing but his intense, absorbing love for 
Beatrice could have made him play such a 
treacherous part, and now his crime had its 
own reward. 

He saw [the creature he idolized wearing 
away her heart under a secret sorrow. ‘The 
friend he loved, saddened by a heavy dis- 
appointment—one word from him and both 
these two would have been restored to hap- 
piness. But Herbert was only human. He 
could not bear to speak that word, since it 
was the death-blow to his own hopes. 

He proposed a walk in the park after dinner, 
and beatrice assented—anything was better 
than staying at home and brooding over her 
own sad thoughts; so together the two, who 
played such an all-powerful part in each 
other’s life, went to the great resort of fashion- 
able London on a Sunday afternoon, and seated 
themselves to watch the constant passing 
and repassing stream of promenaders. 

** Would you rather walk?” he asked her. 

**No, I am so tired!” 

So they sat still, and he talked to her of 
the brilliant crowd who passed before them, 
pointing out manya notable of the day to her, 
and giving her, by his own self-command, that 
strange feeling of ease and protection she 
always experienced in his presence. 

Many an acquaintance sto ito speak to 
them; many who admi the beautiful 
prima donna envied Herbert his position. 
They need not have done so. No heart in all 
that throng was heavier than his, He never 
forgot his treachery. The recollection of it 
was eating like wormwood into his soul ! 

They had been there some time. Beatrice 
was talking of returning home, when a lad 
and gentleman advanced towards them, an 
took a seat so near that their conversation 
could be overheard. A cold, cruel pain filled 
the wanderer’s soul. True, she had told Alan 
to tell his story to Lady Elinger Law, but she 
had not thought she would be a witness. of 
their courtship. 

The Duke's daughter was dressed superbly 
in silk and velvet. The lace on her parasol 
alone must have cost pounds. She leked 
what she was—coldly, superbly perfect !—a 
handsome ornament with which to adorn 
one's house ! 

Our heroine, on the contrary, wore a simple 
French sateen of a pale cream ground, with 
bunches of delicate flowers printed on it; a 
shady hat, trimmed with a wreath of forget- 
me-nots. Her whole toilet cost less than Lady 
Elinger's parasol, The two were a striking 
contrast. It was nature and art. 

The air wafted to them the echo of my 
lajdy’s hard metallic voice as she upbraided 
the Earl for his scanty visits and general de- 
feotion. 

“Do you know what they say of you?” she 
asked him, trying to look acute, and failing 
signally in the effort. 

**No.” 

“ That you ara going to be married !” 

“ Well,” he rejoined, with fa half-weary air, 
“they might say things less true !”’ 

* Then it is correct?” 

“Tam the last of my line, and the Denes 
are an old race. Bee is:the most devoted of 
sisters, but I can’t quarter myself on her 
for ever. Sooner or later I must go to my own 
home, and I shall never go there by myself 
I hate solitude!” 

“One part of the report is trae; then? 
Doubtless the second is! People say that you 
are going to forget every tradition of your 





race, and stoop to a marriage with a public 
singer !” 

‘“* They are very kind!” 

‘‘ They say that girl at the Prince’s Opera, 
with her t y airs and graces, is to be 
Countess of St. Clare!” 

“Did you believe them?” asked Alan, 
coolly. 

‘*I donot know!” She felt herself on deli- 
cate ground, and could: hardly tell how to 
answer him. ‘Men as high-bred as you have 
been caught before by a pretty face, and those 
— on the stage have so many tricks and 
wiles |” 


The listener could bear it no longer. She 
turned to Mr. Cecil with a little gasping cry. 

“Take me away! Oh, Bertie, take me 
away! I cannot bear it!” 

She did not know she had used his name— 
that it had been wrung from her in her agony ; 
she did not know that his face was as white 
as her own, and full of a deep-set anger! She 
was conscious of nothing but a desire to es- 
cape | 

Herbert rose as she spoke, but one glance 
at her told him the trial had been too much 
for her. Another moment and he was holding 
his darling’s senseless form in his arms, while 
a fashionable crowd gathered round to wonder 
what had causei the beautifal opera-singer to 


faint away! 
(To_be continued.) 


Sounuicat.—Kisses are the sunlight of life. 
There are many aching hearts from which the 
load of sorrow might be lifted by the kiss of 
forgiveness; there are many tired feet which 
could be made to gain strength enovgh to 
straggle on to success and honour by the kiss 
of approbation and encouragement, Then'let 
us give them as they are needed; not indis- 
criminately, to be sure, but justly and gene- 
rously, and let us not withhold them until the 
lips that longed for them are mute; for one of 
the saddest sounds e’er heard on earth is 
‘‘ the fall of kisses on unanswering clay.” 


Waar 1s Morey ?—The value of a commodity 
limits its quantity. Anything which can be 
obtained in a limited quantity, with a certain 
ascertainable amount of labour, and which is 
divisible, will serve the purpose of money. 
Fars have been employed in some countries as 
money, cattle in others— as in the“ Iliad,” ih 
the estimation of the respective value of the 
shields of Diomedes and Glaucus, the one worth 
nine oxen, the other a hundred- oxen—bricks 
of tea in Tartary, cowries in Africa, rock salt 
in Abyssinia. Other African tribes calculated 
in nacutes, a money of the mind, which has no 
substance corresponding to it, but the value 
contained in which Shas been sufficiently in- 
grained in their minds to'answer the purpose 
of a measure of value. Bullion is chosen be- 
cause it complies with: these two conditions, 
difficulty of acquisition and divisibility, better 
than any known substance, Is it not strange 
that we should turn this servant into our 
master and elevate that which is a mere 
medium for avoiding the inconveniences of 
barter into an indispensable necessary of life, 
hardly secondary to food and elothing? - If by 
some convulsion of nature the precious metals, 
gold and silver, were nitecty desti , the 
world would be impoverished by the of a 
commodity on the discovery manufacture 
of which much labour and time have been ex- 
pended, but the only result ‘would be that we 
should have recourse tosome other contrivance. 
The main business of life woald go on’ as 
before, and the only difference-would probably 
be that we should: be obl: to have recourse 
to a paper currency, based on whatever might 
be found, after careful , to be the 
most convenient or least inconvenient standard 
value. The question would be, as it is now, a 
na of remedying the worry reer of 

arter roviding some means of prices, 
That woud he all, ‘ ™ 





SAYINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Jerrold and Lamon Blanchard were strolling 
together about London, passionately di - 
ing a plan for joining Lord Byron in Greece. 
Jerrold, telling the story many years after. 
said, ‘Bat a shower of rain came on, and 
washed all the Greece out of us.” 

“Call that a kind man?” said an actor, 
speaking of an absent acquaintance; ‘‘a man 
who is always from his family, and never sends 
them a farthing !. Call that kindness?” ‘‘ Yes, 
unremitting kindness,’ Jerrold replied. 

At a social club to which Jerrold belonged, 
the subject turned one evening upon music. 
The discussion was animated, ® certain 
a. was cited as an exquisite composition. 
“That song,” exclaimed an enthusiastic 
member, “always carries me away when I 
hear it.” ” errold (looking eagerly round the 
table): ‘Can anybody whistle it? ”’ 

He was so benevolent, so mercifal a man 
that, in his mistaken compassion, he would 
have held an umbrella over a dack in a shower 
of rain. 

“God has written ‘ honest man’ on his 
face,” said a friend to Jerrold, speaking of a 
person in whom Jerrold’s faith was not alto- 
gether blind. ‘“Humph!” Jerrold replied ; 
“then the pen must have been a very bad 
one.” 


To an impertinent fellow, whom Jerrold 
avoided and who attempted to intrude himself 
by saying a bright thing, Jerrold said, sharply 
turniog upon the intruder, “ You're like lead, 


sir—bright only when you're cut.” 





It has been said that the most valuable man 
is he who while superior in one thing is fairly 
good in several; and the same truth holds 
good in mental and moral life, as well as busi- 
ness or profession. The finest mind is that 
which, though strongest in a favourite line of 
thought, is able to run with ease in many 
others ; and the best moral character is that 
which, while excelling in certain good quali- 
ties which are spontaneous, has yet acquired 
many others in which it was deficient. 


Ir is the absence of sympathy, far more 
than. any excess of if, t interferes with 
truth in the estimates we make. Only through 
sympathy can we even approximately know 
any one. This alone enables us to realize, 
though in faint degree, the condition of mind, 
the circumstances, temptations, , 
motives—all, in fact, that go to make up the 
character of actions, J) mts formed 
without any of this knowledge must be, un- 
trustworthy. 


Aw Earraty Parapise.—A story, about which 
there is a fascination it is impossible to resist 
when you hear men‘ell it, is that of the “‘ Home 
of Gold.”” Somewhere in south-western New 
Mexico, in the Sierra Madre, it is said there is 
a wonderful valley.’ Sniall,enclosed in high, 
rocky walls, and accessible only by a eecret 
passage, which is known to but a few, is this 
extraordinary place. It is about ten acres in 
extent, has runn it @ stream which 
waters it thoroughly, makes it a ect 
paradise, with its exquisite flowers, beau- 
tiful trees. In it are thousands of birds of th 
most beautiful plumage. Running across it is 
a ledge of pure gold about thirty feet wide, 
which glistens in the sunlight like a great 
golden belt. The stream crosses this ledge, 
and, a8 it runs, murmurs around blocks of 
Tine ledge of gold ie supposed to be solld gold, 
‘The 0! su 10 be s 
and to run down into the centre‘of the earth. 
The legend is of Indian origin, and around: it 
clusters a number of Indian stories, in which 
the name of the ill-fated Montezuma ocours 
frequently.’ The descendants of the Aztecs 
believe firmly ‘that eae will come when 
Montezama will. rettrn ‘free A 
the dessendants of the Conquestodores. 'y 
believe that the money necessary for this 
work will be taken from the Madre d'Oro.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tue frosty sunlight shone in upon Lord 
Lexton’s town house. Lady Lexton was wait- 
ing breakfast ; she was.looking ill and haggard ; 
the Christmas time had passed badly with 
her. She never could bear worry, and now she 
felt the illeffects of geting with her, son 
under such strange and uxexpected circum. 
stances, ; 

She grieved for Vashti, who was suffering 
in silence, both bodily and mentally, 

They had been in London some days now, 
and Carl Gonther had been their constant 
visitor. Each time they met Vashti felt more 
keenly the sin of her broken betrothal. Carl 
was so different to Mark ; it humbled her prond 
spirit to be obliged to submit to his presence, 
and accept his attention, 

Carl Gonther felt far from satisfied with his 
engagement ; it brought him but mixed sweets, 
yet it was useful to him, for he had managed 
to get a notice of the match put into most of the 
society papers, and through if had got him 
intoa fashionable club, the members of which 
accepted him not as the successful actor, but 
the future son-in-law of the influential Lord 
Lexton. , 

When Vashti read these reports her lips 
curled with unutterable ‘ecorn, and so Carl 
had to be content with-the mere faci of his 
engagement, for Vashti would permit no lover- 
like familiarity. She seemed turned to stone 
—a woman white and wan and beautiful, but 
utterly without life, 

Carl looked at her often in mute amazement, 
and wondered how he could endure to pass his 
life beside such anicicle, and inwardly resolved 
to take a “high hand directly she was his wife. 

Sometimes he wondered if she had ever 
really intended to marry him! Then his 
face would darken, and he would think 
savagely, ‘‘ she dare not try to fool me—she is 
too muchin my power! If she dared to throw 
mé over my revenge should be swift and sure. 
I would make her heart bleed through those 
she loves.” 

He was so unaccustomed to coldness from 
women that Vashti’s iey reserve increased his 
interest in her. He was proud of her, as men 
are of fine horses, valuable works of art, or 
rich and titled friends ; but her blameless life, 
her pure womanhood, her exalted notions of 
honoar and power of self-sacrifice were to him 
as hidden streams for which he had no thirst. 
Her beauty was a source of ever-increasin 
delight to him, becanse it was of an unus 
riswr and likely to reflect credit updn his 

aste. . 

He saw her in the future a leader of society, 
& beauty beyond dispute, a Woman with 
worldly power, well wielded..by her clever 
hands, a wife to increase a man’s importance, 
&® woman a power in herself which added to 
his own, would open out new paths for his own 
ambition ; and once his wife he felt no fear of 
finding it hard to control her. 

The morning in question Carl had sent 
Vashti a beautifal bunch of hot-house flowers 
and @ ticket for a box at his theatre, where he 


die aces as “ Orlando.” 

y placed both beside her 
daughter’s plate and sighed. Just then Vashti 
entered, looking as though she had passed a 
sleepless ‘night. Great circles seemed to en- 
large her beautifal sad eyes, and her cheeks 
were white as early snowdrops. She took her 
seat with a little smile of greeting, then tcok 
up the sweet-scented blossoms, and said to an 
attendant, “ Please pat them in water,” then 
tearing open the letter tossed the con- 
tents to her mother, and drank a cup of tea 
feverishly. 

Lady Lexton read the note, which was 
quite poetically worded, and then said, “ Shall 
we go to-night, dear?” 

. **Just as you like, cherie ; I have no interest 
in the matter,” 





Lady Léxton sighed and said, ‘‘I see Mr. 
Gonther intends to drive with us this morning. 
I wish hé had not arranged to do so, as I am 
going to call on my old friend Mies Gilbert. A 
long time ago you promised to stay with her 
for a few'weeks; and as she is your god- 
mother, and is an old maid and rich, it may be 
to your interest to humour her. And much as 
it grieves me to part with you, darling, I think 
it well you should take refuge with her till the 
storm blows over.- I am afraid Lord Lexton will 
be very angry with us both—he was so fond 
of you, and so pleased with the idea of your 
marrying Mark.” 

Vashti was silent. They had discussed 
this matter before, and arrived at a decision 
in favour of the visit. 

They were alone now—the servant had gone 
to obey Vashti’s orders about the flowers. 

‘‘ Mother, have you written to Mark?” 

“No, darling; and I dread the task of in- 
flicting such pain-upou him. Besides, he was 
so impetuous’; he will fly back to you, and 
make a seene, which I amsure you arein no 
fit state to endure. I know it must be done, 
dear, and mean to do it; Don’t fret about it, 
pet! Try to cheer up—your sad face cuts me 
to the heart. Something may occur to upset 
this hateful marriage; “Who ktiows? Carl 
may relent, and release you from your pro- 
mise !” 

‘‘ Mother, mother! why raise false hopes, 
that you know will never be fulfilled. Carl 
Gonther is incapable of relenting ; self-sacrifice 
is @ nobility béyond his power of conception. 
No, I must bear‘all to the bitter end. He 
worries me already to fix the time of marriage, 
as if he can expect me to put a period to my 
own freedom—to sigh my own death warrant! 
Oh! mother, mother! I hate him, and I love 
my Mark with a deathless, glorious love that 
seems to consume me. What will he think 
of me when he hears of this hated engage- 
ment? And after such love as his, how can 
that of another man—and sach another—be 
ot but loathsome?”’ 

“Hush! my dearest! remember what you 
have done for others. Think of the happiness 
of your brother; think of the good ola name 
saved from dishonour by your nobility ; think, 
still better, of the all-seeing power that has 
accepted this sacrifice from you, and placed 
it to the account of one who loved others dearer 
than self, and gave happiness to others while 
she accepted torment! Try to remember 
that existence here is but a prelude to the 
glorious harmony of that other fuller, nobler 
lite with God’ I know my lips are unworthy 
to speak of the péace to be obtained by looking 
beyond this life. Yet how can I see you so 
troubled, and not try to comfort you?”’ 

“Ah, my mother! you are good and kind! 
Be patient with me; I cannot helptrying out 
in my’ agony. -’Tis 80 craelly hard to have 
held the cup of happiness to your very lips— 
to have seen, as in a vision, the glory of perfect 
love—that only earthly Heaven—and then of 
your own will to have turned aside; and, in. 
stead of drinking the living waters, have 
stooped to some murky, loathsome stream, 
and beén compelled to drink of that for which 
you have no thirst. Drink of that which will 
breed fever*in your blood, madness in your 
brain. Oh, mother!. ’tis so degrading to 
mairy without love; it must kill all one’s 
purity of thouglt—all one’s ee of heart. 
But when one marries one man—loving another 
as I love, tis positive sin that must bring its 
own punishment. But, forgive me! I cannot 
lessén the burden by trying to make you take 
up my misery. Iam selfish to weary you 
with my useless complaints. Yet I feel as 
if I must ory out or die. ' There is such a 
dreadful burden on my heart !”’ 

Lady put her cdo) hand on her 
ee hot forehead, and said, auxiously,— 
es ashti, if you go on like this, you will be 
¢ ! ” i 4 

“Bo ill, mother} and perhaps die! Weread 
that there is no marrying or giving in marriage 
in Heaven, and there can be no Carl Gonther 
there. PerhapsifI were dead Mark might 





forgive me, and love my memory, and when 
he entered into his rest we could meet without 
the shadow of a sin between us, Mother, you 
have given me a blessed hope, yet I fear I am 
too young and strong to die of grief or shame— 


‘ My heart must break, 
But brokenly live on.’”’ 


“ Vashti, I entreat you to take a common- 
sense view of this wretched affair. Women 
marry without love daily, and live worthy, 
contented lives. Ah! and do good and accept 
their fate in the end contentedly ; why should 
not you? You may have children—pure, 
bright souls to guard as tfeasures lent from 
Heaven tocomfort you. You may find new 
pursuits, new hopes, new hsppiness if you will 
only try to forget Mark!” 

“Forget Mark! Ah! when I forget to 
breathe, mother! I will never speak of him 
aguin, but I shall love him always ; he lives 
in my life, is the centre of my heart. I only 
half-lived till I loved him. There are women 
and women. Iam of the unfortunate class 
who love strongly, and love forever. Read 
a letters, dear ; Iam going to my room to 

e dressed for this enviable drive. Iam afraid 
Peggy finds me a troublesome mistress, and 
wishes herself vegetating at the ‘Warren!’ ” 

Lady Lexton, to whom dress was a duty, 
said, hastily,— 

“Pat on your ruby velvet, trimmed with 
bear, pet: and the hat to match. That will 
make you look nice, and I intend to call upon 
Miss Gilbert.” 

Vashti closed the door sharply. There were 
| rg upon which she and her mother clashed. 

mé of these was dress. It vexed her to be 
penny re how to make the best cf 

erself, and to-day it seemed simply intoler- 
able, but she adopted her mother’s suggestion 
nevertheless, and Peggy said she looked lovely. 
80 thought Carl as she came into the sunlit 
drawing-room, her beautifal Clytie head held 
proudly erect. 

They were alone, so Carl greeted her with 
effusion, holding both her hands, He tried to 
snatch a kiss {from her scornful lips. A look 
of hers caused him to draw back, tamely 
quoting a line from Manteaux Noirs—“ I hope 
I am noi going too far.” 

She aid not answer him, but went to the 
window and looked ont. 

“ Ig it not a delightful day, darling ?” asked 
Carl. 

“Oh! delightful,” answered she, without 
turning her head. 

“* Will you come to the theatre to-night ?” 

“Which is the theatre? You ‘spcak as if 
there is but one!’’ 

“IT mean, of course, where I act.” 

“You mean, of course, where you act, 
naturally. That is the theatre to you.” 

‘‘ Aud should be the theatre on that account 
to my promised wife!” 

“ What should be is not, or I should not be 
your promised wife. Ask Lady Lexton her 
plans for this evening—they include mine!” 

“ What a dutifal daughter you are! I hope 
you may prove as dutiful a wife.” 

“Sir, my duty to my mother is dictated 
from Heaven; my duty to my husband is 
likely to be directed by the devil !” 

“ Good, good! A droll speech from so proper 
alady. Here comes Lady Lexton! Dear 
madam, you are looking as bright as the 
morning. Really that regal shade of purple 
must have been invented by a person who had 
a foreknowledge of the lady it would most 
suitably adorn. Purple velvet and such sables 
are positively a poem. Allow me to lead you 
to the carriage.’ 

Vashti followed—her lips curled scornfully. 
The more she saw of Carl the more she re- 
volted against her bondage. They drove 
through the park, which was thronged with 
people. Everyone knew the Lexton carriage 
and Carl Gonther, and many who did not,know 
of his engagement to Vashti wondered to see 
him there. 

He felt gratified by his position, and his 
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handsome, audacious face glowed with pride 
and pleasure. 
hen they had left the park they soon 

arrived at their destination, a, pretty 
the outskirts of the park, 
cordially by a mild, little old maid, who re- 
minded Vasbti of a gentle, little grey dove, 

She was delighted to see her godchild and 
her old friend Beryl, but was rather cepl to 
Car), for she bated plays and players, and did 
not hesitate to avow her dislike, so that. Carl 
was gled when the visit was over, thongh he 
saw the expediency of Vashti’s visiting. so 
wealthy aconnection, Vashti read his sordid 
thoughts, and despised him more than ever. 

That xight Lady Lexton and. her lovel 
daughter, arrayed.as befitted their beanty on 
position, sat in a box, looking interested in one 
of the most charming plays of the immortal 
bard. In spite of herself Vashii was pleased 
by Carl's acting; and had he not been ao dis- 
tasteful to her she would. have admired his 

mal charms, for Carl as,Orlando was a 

triumph—an undisputed and epmplete success. 

Lady Lexton seeing his creative genius, said 


admiringly,— 

‘©Whata talented, handgome rogue it is! 
Well, if one must marry an actor, one is 
fortunate in finding a man to be proud of in 
his profession !” 

Vashti’s brows contracted and she bit her 
lips savagely, She hated her mother to admire 
even in so distant a way, the-man who had 
been their Nemesis. After the entertainment 
was ended, Carl came and handed them into 
their carriage, saying,— 

‘* He would call apon them.in the morning,” 

“‘Come and dine instead,” said Lady Lex- 
ton. ‘We shall be alone, and it will be 
Vashti’s last evening ati ‘hame.for some time. 
She has promised to spead a month with Miss 
Gilbert,” 

“A month! My dear madam, do you expect 
me;to wait a century for my wife? In six 
weeks my engagement as Orlando ends,.and I 
iptend to take a holiday to spend with my 

ride.”’ 

He had whispered ihis in a quick ander- 
tone, but Vashbii heard and was heart-sick; 
she had madehim give her onereprieve—could 
she not exact another ? 

Cari kissed her hand when she gave if him 
to shake, and when she reached home Peggy 
wondered why her young mistress threw a 
brand-new ten-buttoned black glove into. the 
fire, and then poked it down into the heart of 
the flame so viciously, and mentally decided 
that her young lady was getting ill-tempered. 

The following afternoon Garl came \to see 
Vashti. Lady Loxton was ont, and.so/Vashti 
met him alone. A fire sparkled in the dask of 
the unlighted room, and Vashti sat beside it, 
guarding ther face with a screen of 
feathers. 

She wore a heavy sombre.dress of velvet, re- 
lieved only by ruffs of yellow lace. :Cayxl, who 
had been making business calls, and.was oold 
and tired, threw himself dewn on a couch..be- 
side her, and said,— 

‘* You do not seen glad to see me, ma belle / 
You, might ‘assume a virtue if you have it 
not,’ and give a fellow a welcome,” 

“I do not care to lower myself by deceit, 
Shall I ring for tea or coffes?” 


‘* Yes. I should like a cup of black coffee and 
& glass of cognac.” 

Vashti rang the bell, gave the necessary 
orders, end bade the footman light the lamps. 
In asecond the handsome. roam was. aglow 
with light, that shed a soft roseate hne from 
tinted glasses. Oarl took his coffee with an 
air of content. He was in evening. dress, for 
he knew Lady Lexton would order dinner 
early, that he mightnot belate.at the theatre, 

When he had drank his coffee he rose and 
stood looking down at Vashti's:veiled:eyes ; he 
admired the fall white lids, and long. sombre 
lashes-that were tipped with-gold. Taesdeye- 
lids quivered a little when he spoke, though 
no muscle of the calm pale face moved, ashe 
said, — 


on 
They were received | if 





“Vashti, I came to-night to make you 


promise to ‘me in six weeks 
‘* Impossible, Toannat de i. Zou promised 
to give me time. I will mot. marry you at all 
you press.me,.to.be your wife sean.” 
“You would say that. if I said,.six months 
instead of six, w PY 
‘‘No Ishonld not ;.say six months and see!” 


Vashti had. risen. ip her aay 
sea 


him; ; 
im br '. (Carl. adm 


immensely; his admiration found vent in 
words: that angered her. 
“That is not answering me,’ she said, 


sharply. 
Aion sees sii detain toanything. I 


—_ positively famished for. the taate of your 


Vashti drew back haughtily, saving, “J 
will never kiss you. of my own free ‘” 

* A nice look-out. for me that, I.mustsay | 
I wonder yon speak so ishly, to.me.who is 
to be your husband; I Ghask ony epr.neeks 
eR sontime tart tela b 

your capi never, .give, Way 
me, Sixaweeks.it must be.” ; 

“No, no! dtmaust not! I will not consent; 
you drive, me .to desperation. I skal! kill:my- 
self if you, torment,me so.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Vashti, don’t. excite yourself so; 
you will be ill. Promise to try t» be more 
kind to me, and I will.let.yon..have your own 
way. But six months from to-day, you, must 
and shall marry:me, I can wait for my wife 
no longer. Do you think Iam/a stone, that 
you tax my »patience in this way? Am,I 
never to. kiss your lips, hold yeu in my, arms, 
or wrench.one kind word from. gon nnwaling 
tongue? Weshall see, my beautifal ;,we 
see what a change a month.of i will 


marriage 
makein you. Youshall.be astame asa pet | of the 


and. as gratefal for,acazess. Now.I.can 
mahy look and long for the.sweetness..of your 


“They have no sweetness as.you will find, 

— eee for deadt-aea fruit.’ 22 

puthia strong hands apon her shoulders 
and said, with-a mocking. 38 would 
you do.if I rifled those scornful. lips of the 
caress they will not give? ” 

“I should. say you. were.a coward.”’ 

‘Ah! Landerstand. You think to vangnish 
me.by you pride ;:you.are.a ‘foolish, girl to, pre- 
der war.to peace. But let it be as you please; 
there. are-women-that are more ing tome. 
Here is your mother; she think we are 
always quarr Pa eit F 

Lady Lextoa, hands, and ) told, him 
dinner was ordered at seven, and then. left to 
dress. Vashti was.about.to follow, when. Carl 
stayed ker by say’ 


our engagement ‘ 
. “No, I have, not; there.is time enough: for 
that.” 

“I. differ from you there; Miss.Paget,.and 
ey mek snas matter be eens cont, 

ow agreed my price when I promi 

silence, and allowed your brother to escape 
pes punishment | phage J deserved. shone 
part contract—yoeu shi 
po ctihoagh -n4 uuderstand that I. mnst: be 
obeyed. Yon are in. my power, and if you do 
not treat me more kindly I.shall make: you 
feel my power in « manner that may not. be 
pleasant to you. I hear you intend te pay 
your godmother. visit ;. you must aaa, ¥ ) 
that I. can see you es often.asI please, Iam 
not to be trifled.withby any woman. To.anger 
me is to make misery and’ misebief for your- 
self. Pat yonr' hand in mine, and say, ‘Carl, 
I promise to become your wife.six months’ 
hence, and-antil then will treat you with the 
consideration ‘due to my ed 

Vashti put her hand in his, and, looking up 
ab him said,— 

‘Yon. will pever make an -aptress. of me, 
master of the artasyou are! But we will:not 
quarrel, ’tia ‘too tiring; and there is; nothing 
worth tronblein the worllto me paw. Liet 
me.go, I have barely time to dress! "’. 

‘But you baye not repeated my words,” 


ing,— I 
“ Vashti, none you informed, Mark Frost of 


pathetic, that 





“Do you want to make an echo of me?” 

In a-second she had gone, and Carl.confessed 
that ‘there-is nothing so difficult to manage 
under heaven as a woman. 


“Where is the,man-who-has the and skill 
To stem the torrent‘of cwenen't wit : 


For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t 
And ff she won't, she woa’t, and thervs re end on’t ! 


OBAPTER XXXU. 


Tar evening, after Carl hadileft, afootman 
ve a foreign newspaper to Vashti, saying he 
ound it in the hall, and fancied it had fallen 

from Mr. Gonther’s_great-coat. a. 
ly, and opexeditto 
-midile of the, r 
“ ‘tnd “Leahed 
j Bhe -could not read 

‘German, and 


thinking it only “some criti 
upon Carl’s acting did not interest herself in 
it; but Mejor Paget, who had “ta to 
take them to a concert; took it from her; saying, 
“Let's look at’ it, T can read German ; Tet us 
have an opition of native talent!” 

‘He threw himself down on a chair, and 
red to read -it carefally. After a time 
‘he exclaimed, “‘ By Jove ! how.strange ! I’knew 

‘a clever fellow, but never 


discussion. Is it possible 
P pretends ‘to ‘be ill while he is rcoring a 
triumph here in Finglantas an actor? Fancy 

being of'a religious turn, and dowering a 


! “Well, ‘this is r 

by. os Petr te tery baat were 
it.not “this portrait, in-which, ty-the:bye, 
De teties had sdcatiied “aun voltaet “kin 
. Look at the dreamy look of*his 
eyes, which are rte more ‘fierce than 
“persuasive ; and his’ mouth, too, is less hard, 
“and they have made‘him tess dark: “fo me 
this looks like the picture of what-the man 

ought to have been, not what he is!” 
ashti had knelt down, and looked over ‘the 
Major's shoulder, and said with a sigh, “Ah! 
if,Carl was really like that he could not have 
traded on our fears. Thatface has nobility of 
mind, gentleness of heart, loftiness of soul in 
‘tt,. Whereas Carl has only cunning, ‘talent, 
nd . ‘Give me the paper, I will keep 


a: ¢ 
it; the likeness puzzles me—’tis like yet un- 


like! The name is-the same, b 

credit Carl—the Carl we know—with the good- 
ness this mentions. I will tax him with 
hiding the best part of bis life from us, which 
is strange, for his vanity makes him show his 


fairest side first.” 
Vashti had no a y of texting ve 
with concealing ents, “for her god- 
mother came the next day, and took her away 
to her.quiet pretty home. ‘ ‘am 
6. was 80 Vi “au , ard sym- 
Tears uate wal vie liber 
week passed more ‘ha; than Vashti had 
thought possible; buat Vashti @r more 
and more each day, till her kind friend’ grew 
alarmed, and insisted upon her séeing her 
doctor, a kind old man, adviced, complete 
rest and quiet, generous @i-t, and~ such 
amusement ovly as neither tax strength or 
brain, This suited ‘Miss Gilbert, who doved 


to ‘and nurse. peopte, and Vavhti 
Hoot hats ‘she made fifnces a foxury. ‘Like 


terest in all love affairs, and she Gi not like 
the. notion pele Sry ne marrying an actor; 
and a rumour had reached’her of the rupture 
between Maik el xr of Deh pd esd 
nothing but H she made up. her min 
that there was some misunderstandiug be- 
tween the lovers that a meeting mightserright ; 
so. léft word when she went out, as she often 
ai& without Vashti; that ff’ Mark Frost called 
he was to be admitte? st once to Vashti’s 
presence. ee 
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‘*Let them make it up and get rid of the 
play-actor!”’ thought the tender-hearted old 
lady, not dreaming how much was involved in 
the unsuitable engagement that was sapping 
the life of the heart-broken girl shehad learnt 
to love by 98 she had learned to pray, 
before she found both did her good. 

- * * 


ae a very loving, salted 


knew y, for he was st: 


the wretched letter; th id oar! 
scan the ; then sai 
‘‘ Merciful Heaven, was ever a man so mis- 
used?” 

‘*What is the matter, lad?” asked Lord 
Lexton. 

“Matter | ‘Read-and see for yourself, and tell 
me, after’ this; if there is truth-to be found in 


alPthe world? ”’ 

Lord ‘Liexton utterei an exclamation of 
ermazement’as he read his wife’s letter ; then 
an ominous fash sparkled in his eyes, and his 
face finshed hotly. 
» the girl must be the very-in- 


the proof the is as full of devilish deceit as 
eny Other danghter:of Eve; “Why, we have 
left’ her ‘little more than’ a-week, and then, I 
dare swear, she showed’you every sign of fove 
one looks*for in a woman so sodn to be one’s 
wife! 'Pon my-soul'Il-am augry—des 

angry! “Wereste°my own daughter I-wou 
discard her. Now’sheand I are strangers. -I 
love ‘her mother dearly, too y, 


“my 
towards‘her-erring girl. Why, she is a living 
lie! «thing to despise and ‘loathe! ‘Pake 
theart,itry boy’;‘you ‘were meant for a- better 
‘fate ‘than to ‘break your heart over sucha 
thing as she.” 

Lord Leston’ had paced the room and spoken 
in an ‘angryvoice; now he suddenly remem- 
bered-where he “was, and checked his hasty 

‘The still form lying beneath the sheet 
seemed to rebuke him—something seemed to 


fais 
“Hush? ‘breathe not a breath of earthly 
passion ‘before ‘that passive form! She has 
il, disturb not the 

thie dead.” 


laid his band -on Mark's, and 
gently Grew him out ofthe death-chamber, 
8a atin 


“Pforgot where' Iwas! 


Come to'niy room, 
sucha sinfa 


; ther heart.ached for‘him. She 
acutel: 


power. There was a secret between them; and 
what secret could the 
a fellow like 
They were in 
hut inf ; 
mney Mark. ou 
faint glimmer of 


mystery, and’he 
Hash:!* 


be between a girl and 
t was not shamefal? 
sitting-room now, 

ma eyes. His uncle's 


‘ 
oad 


hat her 
phy yestal’s. 
iat sort ; I 





he 
inal intensely wret . 
Toney miscele; but ais dhe coal Giiak it 
of suffering that letter; 


Y | promise 


this 


p upon the |; 
el What. 


be: | sears. 


whole truth of this miserable matter—and 
know from Vashti’s own lips. If you refuse to 
give me her address I shall simply go to the 
theatre, where Gonther airs his manly graces, 
flog his footsteps home, and make him tell 
do: think the wisest? To 
: is course, or es give me 
a your daughter alone, an 
#0 avoid public dispute with this manikin 
‘Whom ‘the ladies love—this tinsel prince —this 
maleyrofessional beauty, whom I could crush 
pty &@ loathsome -repiile that stung 
me!”’ 
Beryl, ‘worn oat and worried, burst into 
NES ” after all, it might be better 


masterful fellow; but she 
‘effect of an interview with him 


this | mpon “Vashti, whom she knew to be almegst 


be 
wife from 
besa apark : ‘Ayingore sight of his belaved, ugly face. 
know himself} « is ‘the address,;Merk ; but I entreat 


Do owith 
know you mean kindly, but just now I can 
only rush; blindly .on. .I daresay Lshell rum 
my head against something that hurts, while 
urging on my mad career, but I shall not 
waite sree I Have felt'the worst pain a 
tan -cam be called upon to endure. There, 
don’t look so shocked ; my raving hurts nothing 
bat my own dignity. Iam not worthy your 
concern forme. I-must go to,London at once, 
and ‘sée Vashti—she has been-part ofmy very 
soul—the softer, purer partof myself. Twenty 
‘men should not prevent my hearing her own 
version of this affair ‘from her own lips. I 
premio you I will do nothing that shall put 
he “purest to the blush ; but T will know. the 
meaning of this strange conduct from ‘her own 
lips. Iwill retarn to the faneral—I owe my 
aunt much, ani, itideed, “I shall be grateful 
when I am at oe man again. ‘Now I seem 
like some mad thing, shrinking from unseen 
foes. ‘I'shall go to town at once. ‘Wait here 
till I retarn;.m business will not take long,'I 
you. ‘bye 

‘Bord Lexton sat down, likeone stupefied. 
‘As well ‘try to curb’a hurricane as to control 
this ‘half-maddened man. About ten minutes 
afterwards he heard the carriage, and Mark 
in the hall. ‘Then the house -was 
still and Lord ‘Lexton knew Mark had 

beyond his control, 

Then he sat down, and wrote a fong letter 
to’ —a letter fall of angry reproach to- 
wards Vashti, which wound up by saying he 
‘would never receive her under his roof while 
she was betrothed to Carl. 

When Mark arrived in London he hailed a 
hansom, and drove.straight.to.Lord Lexton’s 
town house—a splendid place, kept up on an 
almost regal peas Lady Lexton was alone, 
and recetvet him with a pained protest. He 
gave vent to no ach ‘before her, bat in- 
sisted, in a‘quiet, self-controlled way, that she 

tell him where to find her daughter, 

é; shrank away from his stern, con- 

ng A and faltered out that she had 
been en to reveal Vashti's whersabouts. 

Mark , and asid,— 

“My dear lady, why distress 80 ? 


fhed scornfnl 
Iam no melodramatic villain. Ido not intend 





to kill Gonther, but I do intend to know the 


'eilce ‘herself 8 


you to be tle o ypeor girl, amd for 
Heaven's By prt ig ong her lover. 


ber imuke ‘her suffer*for any 


I ark smiled as 


hetigok the address her Isdy- 
wrote. with a ing. 


(Ger, and his 
nee. 


wever long 
ensi WAS 


ed it upon 


p slender thread @f a sesret that had en- 
he tookrthe paper from Beryl he met her 
mary 


mad -héld *her as-ander-a spell while he 
re, pressure must have been put 
ised wife to compel her to sac- 
and me in this manner; she 
loved me loyally, and was to have been my 
swife 80 soon. Then, without word or sign, she 
throws me over for a man I know sha both 
feared and disliked.. Now I fancy I have my 
full complement of brain, and I mean to use 
it ‘in this matter. I shall not rest night or 
day till I know the nature of that man’s power 
over my poor darling. I will have my pound 
of flesh, Carl Gonther ‘has left me out of count 
in this game of petty mystery. Good-bye, I 
will return and let qa know how this meeting 


with your daughter sped.” 
CHAPTER XXXUL. 


Vastrr sat alone in her pleasant sitting-room 
the day that Mark came to Lyndon to see her. 

The short, datk winter day was ended. 

Carl had gone tothe theatre; he had made 
& grand hit in a new play, and was-excited by 

the applause of the public; his vanity -was 
satisfied by the admiration of the mob. 

He was.angry with Vashti because she would 
not go to witness his triumph ; but Vashti was 
not to be moved by any moot of his and he 

_knew jit, and already.the knowledge had power 
to sting him bey: 

He found Vashti a more formidable OpPo- 
nent than he had ever imagined to meetin a 
mere woman. 

Vashti was alone;when Mark knocked at the 
door and enteréd. 

The room was brilliantly lighted, and 
Vashti stood on the white fur rag before 

‘the fire, dressed in a quilted dressing-gown 
of pale blue satin, the colour of forget-me- 
nots. 

Her ‘bronz3 “hair hung in a “thick, untidy 

ait below her waist ; sue was-very pale, with 

ark circles under her haggard young ‘eyes, 
and ‘her fall ripe lips had ‘troubled lines shout 
them. 

So'Mark saw her, ani the change so short a 
‘time had wrougtt in her made him’ tall 
élse but that she was suffering, and that‘he 
Toved her, 

Without.a word he elozed the door behind 
him, and strode*to where she i, transfixed 
with a look of dread ‘in her great grey’eyes. 
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[‘‘ TELL ME,’ HE CBIED, “YOU DO NOT LOVE HIM, YOU DARE 


A lowcry broke from ber as he stretched out 
his arms to her, and as a bird flies home to its 
nest she fell forward upon his breast, sobbing 
out,— 

“Forgive me, Mark, forgive me! I could 
nat help what I did. And oh! I am so un- 
happy.” 

For a second Mark held her against his 
heart in silence—her sobs shook his very soul 
with sympathy. 

‘* My darling, my treasure, what madness 
possessed you to put yourself in that man’s 
power? Tell me you donot love him, you dare 
not!” 

“No, no, Heaven help me! I can never 
love him, and he is my betrothed husband. 
Mark, why did youcome! I¢ will kill me to 
part, from you, and so suffer all the torture 
afresh. I am ill; and oh! Mark, is it not a 
blessed thing there is a chance that I may die? 
God. is good; He knows life is hard for me to 
bear apart from you. I shall be glad to die, 
for then I shall be forgiven!” 

Her wild words sent Mark’s thoughts back 
to the death-tcene he had so recently witnessed, 
and he shuddered. It was s0 horrible to think 
of his beautifal Vashti still and cold in death. 
Oh ! he could not bear to think of it—so young, 
so beautifal, so beloved. -He clasped her 
closer with a sad heart-sinking, pressing burn- 
ing kisses on her lips, her eyes, her hair. 

Presently she withdrew her:elf with a deep 
blush, for. she shudderingly remembered she 
had no longer the right to be so caressed by 
any but her betrothed husband—her betrothed 
husband. And oh! it would be death to en- 
dure such caressingfrom him, She sank down 
among her cushions, and hid her abashed face 
with her hands. 

Mark noticed how thin and transparent 
they had growa, and his heart sank heavily. 
He believed trouble was slowly but surely 
killing her, and a great resolve came to him— 
he would save herin spite of himself. Uastily 
seating himself beside her, he said firmly, 

“ Vashti, leave off crying, and tell me how 
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: 
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| 
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and why this engagement was forced upon you ; 
for I do not believe you were false to your vows 
to me of your own free will... Speak, child! 
your confidence shall be for ever sacred. You 
told me, when last we wére together, that you 
had a secret shared by Carl ther ; .now I 
demand that secret from you... Surely ’tis my 
due! My-wrongs must have some claim. on 
you! § , Vashti for the sake of my love 
and faithin you!” , ; 

Vashti looked up with a flash of. her. old 
spirit, and said, “ Mark, I am as pure as when 
roa found me; so far I have been false to you 

y words alone, My secret, as you call it, is 
not mine ; it concerns others.. Swear never. to 
divulge it; and I will confide in you, lest you 
wrong yourself and me, by unfounded sus- 
picion.”’ 

Then with her true eyes on his she told him 
the story of Percy’s sin, and its consequences. 
As he listened in amazed silence, a great anger 
arose in his heart against those who had ex- 
acted so cruel a sacrifice-from her.. 

Twice did he make her detail to him ac- 
curately every circumstance of the story. 

Then a sudden inspiration seemed to come 
to, him, and he said,— 

“TI see a way to save you, if you will trast 
me entirely—a way to at least separate. you 
from this villain. Now I must put your faith 
in me to the proof. Listen to;my. plans! ”’ 


(To be continued. ) 








Surety Barnum is irrepressible, Anything 
from a gnat up to a pachyderm seems to come 
within the practical range of his speculations. 
Now that he has acquired Jumbo, he longs to 
become the possessor of a second enjoying that 
title. This animal, though, isnotan elephant, 
but a diminutive specimen of the equine race” 
belonging to Lady Brooke, and some time since 
the indefatigable showman wrote to her lady- 
ship asking her to'part with it,. The height of 
this Liliputian steed is exactly twenty-eight 





inches. It follows its fair owner like a dog, 
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even ‘ upstairs and downstairs and in my lady’s 
chamber.” No one is able to catchvit but 
Lady Brooke, who is generally appealed to in 
order to take it into the stable where it sleeps. 
The pony not infrequently accompanies its 
mistress in her walks, resting contentedly to 
graze outside any house she may to 
enter. It. goes unshod, and. objects to be 
touched by enpape except Lady Brooke, whom 
it is always delighted to see, rea on its hind 
whenever she,enters the stall in which it 
ated.—Society. 
Arrer two Centunies,anp A Hatr.—A lock 
of hair once bestowed by some generous maid 
upon a toosecretive lover has just been dis- 
Sores, PA mg a ae 
iameter, which was sawn up into ‘ 
One of these planks found its way to @ car- 
penter’s shop, where it attracted attention by 
an gee toning Deenee ine knot traversing its 
substance. is knot, excised from the tree 
out of sheer curiosity by one of the workmen, 
ved to be a peg of yew, containing a lock of 
right red hair, to which, as the objects “ in 
amber ” referred to by Pope in his epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, were peculiarly applicable 
the lines :.“‘ The things, we know, are neither 
rich nor rare, but wonder how the deyil they 
got. there!’? Further. investigation demon- 
strated that a hole had been, bored. into the 
trank of the tree with an auger, and that the 
plug, freighted with love's gift, had been driven 
into the aperture thus opened forit, In course 
of time the wound inflicted upon the.tree hed 
healed over the plog so effectually that.the 
tion of the trunk under which the ruddy 
ck lay concealed exhibited no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty “ rings,” each oovenaesenns- 
ing @ year’s. growth of the brave oak, 
chosen a.D,. 1632 as: the nisine plese of his 
sweetheart’s ringlet. The difficulty of keeping 
a secret forever has seldom been more quaintly 
illustrated than by the.accident by which this 
sturdy heart of oak has been compelled to yield 
up he charge after keeping it for two centuries 
and, a-half, 
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A LOST..VENTURE. 
-——_o-—- 
CHAPTER. I. 


“You don’t mean half you say, Di—you 
know: you don’t'!”’ 

“TI knowl do!” 

And the proud beanty flitted her fan, and 
looked supremely indifferent as her companion 
went on,— 

“You don’t; I know you better than you 
know yourself sometimes, and——” 

‘Are you sure of that, little one?” 

“ Quite ‘sure, now and then. Quite sure 
about this; I saw the tearsin your eyes when 
Major Thornaby was reading the story of that 
defence the ‘other day, and he said——” 

“Ah! spare me any of Major Thornaby’s 
raptures, Vi, if you love me; he is something 
twaddly in his rhapsodies at the best of times. 
And I remember his being very prosy on ‘the 
occasion. you refer to, perhaps it was that 
brought tears to my eyes ; though I deny most 
emphatically that there were _~ there'!” 

“There were two big ones when he said he 
should like to be a lad again—sucn an one as 
either of these two—and he never could give 
effect to that story because of the big lump 
pros: 0 into his throat every time he spoke 
of it!” 

‘‘Major Thornaby is—well—an old woman! ”’ 
Diana Halliday said, chasing the gnats away 
with her fan, and seeming to be intent on that 
operation and nothing else, ‘And I don’t 
think the gentlemen in question would care to 
be called lads’ even by him, Violet, my dear. 
Tam quite sure Captain Brunton ‘would not. 
I a know much of ‘the other person’s sen- 


“They are lads' as compared to Major 
Thornaby,” the girl Miss Halliday had called 
Violet, ‘rejoined; ‘‘and I know Darcie—that 
is Captain Brunton — would not mind what 
an old friend called him ; and I fancy ‘the 











[fER HERO—HER MASTER. ] 


other person ;’ as you call him, likes the major 
too well to care about such a trifle.” 

“ Call him Darcie, you little goose, and don’t 
look at me like a lamb in a passion !” laughed 
Miss Halliday. “ Ferocity doés not become 
you, Miss Vandaleur, ‘ The other person ’ ought 
to be much obliged to you for your champion- 
ship ; 1’) tell him when he comes back what-a 
brave lance you have carried in his behalf.’ 

And she ptt her arm round her cousin’s 
waist—for that was the rélationship between 
them—and kissed her with a sudden and rare 
caress, born of some tiew feeling that was 
underlying her careless and proud exterior. 
She was a lovely girl, this daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Halliday. A girl with flashing 
dark eyes, and @ clear brunette complexion 
that told of a southern origin. Her mother 
had had Italian blood in her veins, hence the 
dusky beauty that always seemed to associate 
Diana Halliday with orange groves, and soft 
moonlight and dreamy summer nights, when 
nature is at her loveliest. 

She was mistress of her father’s house—for 
her mother had been dead for many a year, 
And the succession of povernesses. that had 
held sway till she was old enough to do with- 
out them, had one and‘all been obliged to take 
second rank and be the governed instead of 
the rulers. There had been a danger that 
Diana Halliday would grow up wild and un- 
tamable; bat the fiery-tempered and impul- 
sive girl had one great safeguard—her love for 
her father; an affection by means of which 
she might be made to do anything, no matter 
how disagreeable to her own feelings. 

She learned to “please papa.” She was 
obedient when appealed to through the medium 
of her affection, and she had escaped the fate 
that her long-suffering governesses predicted 
for her, and had grown up, if proud and self- 
willed, beautiful aud’ fascinating beyond the 
power of resistance. The servants adored her, 
though she was imperious and her will had to 
be’ law, no matter how distasteful. And the 
people round about—the poor especially—wor- 





of 41 


shipped her in the same fashion. Even‘rivals— 
and there were many in the county—admitted 
her beauty and her charms, though they said, 
behind her back, after the manner of young 
ladies, that they could not imagine what all 
the men saw in her that no one else had a 
chance when she was by.! 

Violet Vandaleur, Sir John’s ward and niece, 
lis daughter’s pet and dearest comp&nion, was 
cast in a different mould. She was small and 
fair, with hair like trapped sunbeams, and a 
wild-rose sort of a complexion, that was as be- 
witching in its way as Diana’s dark beauty. 
She had never known her parents; they had 
died in India of cholera, within a day of each 
other, just as they were preparing to conie 
home and make a place for themselves and 
their daughter m the world of English life, 

Violet had been sent — too young to 
recollect either of them, and her only remem- 
brance of her father and mother would be 
loving letters and pretty. presents sent home 
by almost every mail—letters that made her 
weep whenever slie looked at them and read 
the loving words of hope and expectation that 
filled the thin paper, and which had all turned 
out such a mockery. Plans for their future 
life, promises of what they would do and have ; 
affectionate anticipation of the life the mother 
and daughter would lead together—all had been 
dropped from the dear hands that had not 
even warning enough of what was before them 
to pen ‘a farewell to the loved and loving child 
Waiting for them at home. 

“ Violet must comeand live with us, papa,” 
had been Miss Halliday’s instant dictum when 
the sad news came; and Sir John, albeit he 
had no particular fancy for another young 
lady about the house—deeming, perhaps, his 
imperious daughter all-sufficient—consented, 

e-would have consented to anything Diana 
had proposed, even if he had not a and 
loved his déad sister’s child as he did. 

Violet had been at school when the terrible 
news came of her orphanage, and though she 
was shocked and disappointed at the change 
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in her life she had seen go littie of her parents 
and known nothing of them save p me 
letters, that she gecepted her new home;and 
took Diana for her sister and Simahn 
father with an.alacrity that 

ing to these who did n 


, a8 to 8, bub-un- 
equalled riders and sportemen; and 
horsey and slangy, and préferring 


ionship of the groomsand helpers, and the. 


iterature of the stables,:to any 
feminine amusement. 
Violet Vandaleur, with her refinement and 


‘*I shonld have died of them, Di! ” she said 
to her cousin, when they talked the matter 
over. “I don’t like kennels and ead 
I think guns ought to be kept in a room to 
themselves and not left all over the house. I 
was there one vacation and they nearly 
= me to death. And the place was so 


dirty 

Poor Violet, with:her fastidious organisation 
and her innate refinement, could not bear any- 
thing untidy or approaching uncleanliness—and 


the Vandaleur household came perilously mear | 
dirty. The boyaleft their belongings |. 


being v 
about to be put away one self-sacrifici 
enough to attend to yee: the - gi Sen 
sidered it “‘finicking’’ to be tidy, strewed 
the: house-with feminine litter till:the rooms 
were scarcely habitable. 

Violet gave great offence by her exceeding 
Inkewarmness about -going there again, and 
her maternal nucle was accused of trying-to 
bias her that he might get posseasion of her 
if anything happened. 

The Vandaleurs. were always possessed with 
the netion that something wonit happen, T 
looked upon India as.a place where people 
were sure to dfe; and in this instance 
were right, and though they had no. reason. to 
pet pr when Dalton Vandaleur’s will, was 
read and their handsome’ legacy forwarded to 
them, they always-felt sore that they had not 
also the handling of Violet’: large fortune and 
pe seomscr iy ot we affairs. 

‘fortune lost noth the management 
of Sir John. Halliday. Tena as.soon have 
thought of rebbing.a church as doing anything 
unjust tothe orphan girl under his ; 
and. he made her an ample allowance and .in- 
vested the rest of her money in such a fashion 
that the fortune had grown till it was reported 
that Miss Vendeleur was an heiress to an 
almost fabulous amount. 

Tt was mere than Diana would ever inherit, 
and she would be smply dowered when the 
time came for her father to give her away,to 
any one élse. 

But she had reached her twentieth year, and 
there seemed no likelihood at present of any 
such event happening. 

Bhe kad lovers in plenty, this merry, 
haughty, eomething-spoiled danghter of :the 
ne 


But hitherto she had sent them .all to. the 


right-about with something that savoured. of 
scorn, And the yo men had 

bashed, and co 

|| amother b i 

; fo € 


ae 


say so only the other day, and is a 
man that a woman might be. 
‘*Don’t talk nonsense, my: ,” Miss Halli- 


day said, “and don’t give-your mind:to 
ing that I am going to take anybody, not even 
Stafford Lennox. He is handsome, I daresay, 
and I don’t doubt his bravery. Every British 
officer is brave, of course. hat would be- 
come of the men if they were not? But I 
don’t think the gentleman in question is the 
man to- make «; master'to any woman. 
He thinks too much. of, bimeelf.”’ 

“Oh, Di! he is es neer perfection as 


6. 4 
“ That's a.very undatifnl: speech for you to 
make, Mies Vamdalenr. How would Captain 
Branton like to hear you .eay. that of. any 


“He would like me tosay it of his friend, 
I am sure. J don’t love him any the less 
because I can see that Colonel Lennox is 
4 and nice and handsome,.too. .He isn't 

ike Darcie, of course, x 

“Of course nat, you little goose. Leave me 
to; find: my own hefo, child; I shall doit some 
day, I daresay. If I do.mot——"’ : .. 

“ What will you.do then ?’’, " 

Either.s¢ttle down into aneld maid, and oh ! 
whata tartar I shall be—I pity my servants in 
anticipation—or take the first man that offers 
me and tyrannise, over him instead, I must 


and me, Violet, my dear, 1 shoald, prefer the 
slavery. Aman 
a.woman is concerned ian’t worth hig-salt.”” 

“ What-odd ideas:you have,Di;” Miss Van- 
delenr said. 

‘* Born ie and the Pn 
tem plation iends’ non-success 
matrimonial _ .” Miss Halliday. re- 

ied, composedly. ‘* Be.content with your own 
felicity, child, and,leave me alone.” 

“Lam content—more than content,” Violet 
replied, and her eyes filled with tears as she 


am. 
hve ai ipeneec tn pegs oat 
“ i6 bri ies: i to di a 
man’s character does matrimony.” 
Violet Vandeleur was a lucky girl, as-she had 


handsome—three qualifications that*few. girls 
resist—and he.and the gentleman she had 


can 
called Stafford Lennex were expected home 








from-Africa in avery few weeks. 





a handsome face, like an-Apello. ” you} 


either be mistress or slave, and between. you |. 
that can’t holdjhisown-where |: 


spoke, ‘there never was a girl so’ bleased as.I’ 


said. 
Her future husband was wealthy, good, and | 





Violet bad begun to count the hours almost 
till she should see the man she loved again. 
T img with glowi 


“2a do 
»*Do this or 


think- | tion. 


‘Be quiet, miss. I say I am,” Diana re- 

torted, and Sir John looked up with an amused 
face. 
‘¢ The mistress of the Sycamores will hardly 
be that in anything that goes on here,” he 
said, ‘ Be civil to the colonel, Di,formy sake, 
if not for_your.own,, .He has stood face to face 
with a ‘death since he was here last, 
and without blenching; remember that when 
you feel inclined to snub him.” 3 

He would not’be Colonel Lennox if there 
had been anything of:the poltroon about/him,” 
Miss Halliday said, coolly, ing her plate 
for some game pie as commpesedly as if she 
-were talking of same one-she had seen yester- 
day. ‘“ Major Thornaby is: gone:to meet them, 
Isu sy 

As Ves there was quite-au ovation at South- 
ampton. The papers say.such an:episode in 


a war as ‘ Barker's Rum’ does:not occur often. 
i and do the 


abyldd’ sci re Zo 
“Make ourselves smatt! ”|/Mias 


don’t.” y 

The Sycamores was some forty miles from 
Southampton, quite enough imthe direct route 
to London, to give'the two officers an excuse 
on = tern cof thei ; to make 
they w havesgoneou eir way: c 
their first visit in England there—Darcie 
Brunton: because ofbhis love, Stafford aennox 

because Sir John was ‘his father’s 

oldest friend, privately maybe-for .the sake of 
‘Sir John’s daughter. : 

Violet Vandaleur was not very far:secing, 
perhaps; bat she:had, her own nations of the 
state of Diana's feclings with regard to the 
-handsome : officer with whose name all 
Europe was ringing just now, and she was not 
in least when she kuocked at 
speech about the flowers to be refused admit- 
“tance 


“ Wait « minnte; dear,” MissHallidey said, 
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in a tone very. unlike.her asual merry speech 
“T will come dizegtly,”’ 

The laughter was gone out of her voice: for 
a few brief minntes;.and could Viclét have 

peeped at her cousin she wonld have seen that 
oe face was wet with tears—tears of joy at 
the safe return of the man she loved, though 
she => aneeei acknowledge the fact even :to 
herself, 

‘* You are a fool, Diana: Halliday!’ she said 
to henself, looking. at her tearful face in the 
giase, and dabbing .her . red oe age with ean de 

logne—‘a senseless, idiotic fool! For all 
= know the man may be engaged: three deep 

he looks just the-sort.of man to have lots of 
prides elect | Most likely his idealof womanly 
beauty and goodness is some squirming ae. 
ture, who. faints at the sight-of a lily, and 
lives up to a teapot. That’s the fashion now- 
a-days ; and dresses in gambege green, turned 
up with terra cotta. Men ~ want —_ 
these degenerate days—only affectation; an 

Colonel Lennox. ien't a bit better than 

the rest.of them! You ean come in now, Vi; 
I have done adorning myself.” 

She threw open ‘the door as she spoke, and 
Violet moticed the red eyes and the fluttered 

and.asid nothing, only laughed a little 


lok aleious Di ”’ she said ; and in- 
deed Miss Halliday, in her creamy muslin 
dress, and her bunc of deep yellow flowers, 
looked like.the dream of some ¢oloar-haunted 
artist. 

‘* And you. look like the queen of the fairies, 
child!” was the elder girl’s retort, and she 
drew her cousin to the great glass, and sur- 
veyed the picture it presented. with much 
Ba ion. 

“Tt isn’t: many golden-haired women that 
— the same sense as you.in matters. of 
ess,” -she said, the fair head, that 
ae such a charming contrast to her’ own 
dark tresses.‘ They generally choose to go in 
for scarlets and yellows,.and all-sorts of cutre 
colours. You. have the common .sense.to see 
what is becoming, and.make a.sylph of your- 
self instead of a Bacchante. Captain Darcie 
Brunton is a lucky. man,little, cousin |!” 

‘‘ And:I.am a lucky girl,,Di! .Come along, 
and get. the flowers before it gets too hot; we 
shall not. have time to arrange them if you do 
not hurry.” 

“TI never , my. dear; but I am quite 
ready. . .We-will have Muggins and a basket, 
and we will soon gét enough to make the place 
gay.” 

It went.to.Muggine’s, heart to cat what his 
young mistress ordered.in the way of choice 
flowers. 

He loved them as.if they .were sentient 
things, and liked.to.see, them where they grew, 
and notin hot rooms ; bat he had studied-his 
papers, and knew what they were wanted for, 
and his enthusiasm was not less than that of 
his mistress. 

“If flowers can spesk a welcome to them 
they .shall have them,’’ he said, as he cut 
blossom efter. blossom, There's nothing in 
England goad enoygh for them, that there 

isn’t ! ” 

“Thank you, Muggins,” Violet said; and 
Diana laughed end told the old man that she 


’ shouldn’t ‘fail to tell. the gentlemen of . his 


admiration, 

* You .ought to -have been «a soldier, 
noe deare I onght,” M 

. t, miss—so.I on; ” Muggins 
replied, ‘‘ and shonld ‘have been, Nothing 
would have kept me from it if there had been 
any one to after my mother; but she 
was all alone, and I eouldn’t have rested, 
knowing she had no one te keep.a, place for 
her in her old years, So I gave up the notion, 
though my. heart was.in it—I don’t say it 
wasn’t!” 

“ And you were as great a hero as. the two 
who sre coming home to-day,” Miss Halliday 
said, in her unconcerned «manner—‘ every bit 
as great, Muggins, It takes more trouble and 
pain to copqner one’s self sometimes: than to 
battle with-a.whole horde of savages. I want 





the very best roses you can give me, mind! 

They will help to take :the.em ail. ef.gumpowder 

— of the a ere — thaps. ‘I'll 
make a pyramid of roses in drawings 

Vi, and crown it with that big ‘ — 

—_ there. looks like. a Aero, does.he 

no ” 


The pyramid of roses ‘was: made,.and the 
rest of the flowera distributed, and lunch laid 


eer Foret rear eguereal or pore mn @ 
and. listenedifor the:sound of wheels and 
tram p:of horses. 

Presently:they came—a posse of gentlemen 
riding up the avenue. Sir John had sent 
horses to meet them, riding to the station 
himself with more than one neighbour, who 
had heard of the.return, and were anxious to 
welcome the heroes of the proud story of 
heroism and danger that had come across. the 
sea, 

There was a moment's delighted greeting— 
‘‘a chaos of entanglement,” as. Diana called 
it afterwards. ; then Darcie Brunton 
managed to draw his darling away from the 
rest into the pretby breakfast parlour, and 
teke her in his:loving erms,and whisper how 
glad he was to hold her there again. 

“I thought it would never be, little Vi,’ he 
said: ‘‘ when the-black fellows were swarming 
up our poor defences. It was one man against 
a hundred—and the hnndred had the, best of 


it ! ! ” 

“Ah! don’t talk of it,” Violet said, with a 
shiver. “i have never bean able to getiit ont 
of my head since I heard of it. I have fancied 
you cut sll to pieces, Darcie, and——”’ 

“And I have come home. whole,” he said, 
ey the oe - her lips with a is, 

at with assuring eyes, ‘‘an 
not much the worse. Lennox ‘fared worse 
than L.did; ‘he got an ugly wound in his.arm, 
which will, give: him some trouble yet, I am 
afraid. But.I.must not-monopolize yon, child. 
You: must come.and talk to the other visitors. 
'Ebere is one come especially to see you.” 

“To sea me?”’ 

“Just sol” 

* Who is iti?.”’ 

‘+Gness!” 

“Ican’t. I don't know anyone.” 

“ Your cousip, Arthur Vanialeur. You have 
not forgotten him? ”’ 

“I haven’t forgotten any.of them,” Violet 
said, with a-shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
“Only I don’t ‘want to see,any.of them again. 
‘What. has he come for?” 

“Sir Jobn asked him. There: hes beens 
coolness between your father's and your 
mother’s relations -since you|;came.home to 
England, and I think your uncle would .like.to 
set things right.a ‘bit. Auyway, he:asked Mr. 
Vandaleur to come home with'us, and see:his 

cousin.” 

‘*T wish be hadn't; they are.all.co siaugy 
and coarse, I can't bearithem,|.”” 

“] think this one is,a favourable specimen. 
He seomsgentlemanly and quiet enough. From 
something he said I don’t, think he knows that 
I have any. partionlar interest im you, my 


¢" 

“ Then don’t tell him!” Violet said. *‘ Oh! 
I wish he hadn’t come—I don’t wan't him,1’m 
enre. Don't let.any one tell Aim anything 
aboutit. Idon’t want him to, question me, 
and talk -—* I know he.wonld, Perhaps he;will 

Oo BWAY i 

: $T believe ove ir Jobn has asked him to stay .a 


“ Oh, dear!” said Violet, in.dismay. ‘ What 
shall we.do-with him? .I.know Di.won't like 
shim, and I detest:the whole set. of them, If 
you could only see their house, cancer the 
girls talk, Seen understand why.” 

“JT think I ” Captain .Bran- 
ton answered, “2 asmile, “I have heard of 
the Vandaleur household. .But,you needn't be 
»afraid of .any,one or anything. wow I am come 


‘back, my darling. LI,know how: to take. care of |. 
my treasure.” 


There was shelter aud gerwsetion froma seny 
snumber of cousins in the.loving voice andthe 


encircling arm; and WNiolet:went to the room, 
where her cousin «and the other gentlemen 
were—feeling relieved -by:the -presence of the 
manshe loved)and with all her troubles and 


| @gitation.sent tothe: winds: by :the knowledge 
of her: ; . w 


It wasa: meal—the.lancheon that 
theitww giris had ordered ' with -such ‘care and 
d the manor woman «aust 
have:been ‘hard to: please, indeed, that was not 
satisfied with the frank, open 
charming: conversation of the two o‘licers. 
Arthor :Vandaleur turned out much more 
agreeable than Violet-had pictured him. He 
was @ fairly handsome young fellow,-with an 
easy manger as of a: man who had mixed with 
the-world, an'd:seen things and people from all 
points of view. 
He was evidently much attracted by his 
young a whom he had.not seen-since-.she 
when ‘her striking ‘beauty was 
atte futare, and: there was notbing 
ble about her but lankiness and shy- 


? We could not have done so well:for her at 
-— place,” he said:to Sir —w: = in g of 
‘her; *‘ our surroundings.w not: have fitted 
her like this.” 

“No, I supposesnot!” the Baronet said. 
“ Violet is very like her name—of ‘the shrink- 
ing order of gir 

‘‘ And:my sistersere:the very opposite!’ 

“ Dhatis:not what I-was.going to «say.”’ 

“Ttisthesruth, though. Maggie: pat A Polly 
would rather rde to hounds than sit down 
with any:.pieee of woman's work in their 
hands. And our little cousin has an impression 
that guns go off of themselves, whether they 
are icaidbusast: and, altogether, Lam ‘afraid 
we should not have suited her in the:meorth. 
a will be glad:to hear. she.isso happy when 


“ Lam very glad:to see:you here,” Sir John 





said, hoi abe “and I hope this meeting 
_ sures beginning ¢f a better intimacy, 


ae And Lie ons toh TO Ey alone man:re- 
plied— ded:to himself:that it should not 
be-his femlt if the intimacy did not ripen into 
that: wonld-lead to his marrying)his 
cousin in due.time, 
Visletisfortune was not:to -be despised; and 
it owas a pity thet it: should go.out of the 


famaily. 

Heth thisieousin would marry him if 
the thing were brought about properly. He 
a the. girls averse. to bim. 

“And then he -was ber cousin. It was 
gustowhat her »father, ifthe had been alive, 
would. have liked. And he settled down 
ementin very pleasant time at, the Syca- 
mores, ignorant of the factithat: the girl he 
was. ng Upen-a8.a neasy.prey wasithe pro- 
mised wife:of ® man worth a-thousandiof him 
din everyequalificatien of a gentleman smd:an 
honoupnilé man ! 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tae Ipneh:was succeeded. by:anokher visit 
to the Sycamores-—aiterthe young officers had 
‘been to Londen and beendéted: and pettdd to 
theirthesrt’s. content, and more; for Gnlonel 
Lennox was heard to say that the hottest half- 
hour @t.Barker’s, Ran was easy work compared 
ko. the eivilities.of the London:teason,:and the 
congratalations of.the , people. who cromded .to 

see them whenever there wes a chance,:and 
saamadiolook aponthers See ment of 
a geeut, show.gob _— for thar amnsement 
Violet declared: herself disapyointed in them 
both—herown. particnlarhero:eeperially—that 
they did;mot :tespond more cerdially to the 
good-will ofthe multitude. She was:so:prond 
of them thateshe would never tire of: themflu- 
lation that was “showered wpen them, end 
- wondered iat.thein seeming coldness ebout the 


um don’t seean to care a bit for the 
ee ent as eet tometer, when he 





icame,again tothe Syeamones a greater man 
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than ever, with the Victoria Cross in his valise 
to show his bride-elect, and half-a-score of 
honours besides that bad not been his before. 

“ My darling!” he said, looking into her 
eager face with calm, serious eyes. ‘I do 
care for the honour ; but when Her Majesty's 
hand touched my bréast as she pinned that 
cross on my tanic, I'went back in a flash to 
Barker's Ran and saw the brave fellows that 
we had lefé lying there—men who ought to 
have stood beside us in her presence, and who 
were braver ten thousand times than we were. 
That cross will always seem to me a memento 
of the dead ; and I think Lennox’ feels the 
same abont it.” 

‘‘T understand,” Violet. said, gently. “I 
had forgotten all that, and thought nothing of 
anything but the honour to you and. Colonel 
Lennox. Oh! Darcie, I am so glad you have 
come back to me!” 

‘‘ Not more glad than I am, dear. But why 
wes now—has anything happened?” 

“ ‘es.”’ 

“ What?’’ 

“Arthur Vandaleur ! ” 

‘' Your cousin—what of him?” 

“Oh! he is so dreadfal, Darcie ! 

‘* What?” 

“He wants to marry me!” 

“* Does he ?—that speaks well for his taste. I 
am rather glad the gentleman is not here. 
And se omg would have none of him, eh, pe- 
tite? did not. take long making -* his 
—_ that his cousin would make.a nice little 

'e,”” 

“Oh! don’t laugh at me, Darcie. 
horrid |” 

..** I should imagine it was if you didn’t want 
him! Tell me alk abousit. What did you say 
to him?” 

“I don’t know! I was frightened, I think, 
for I never thought of such a thing. And he 
wouldn’t take a refusal from me, but went to 
my uncle.” 

“And what did Sir John say ?”’ 

“ Not much,I fancy. I don’t think: he told 
him I was rg ay He only said that he 
would ndt give his consent. And I said I would 
not marry him—nothing could ever make me ; 
and then he went away—but he was very angry. 
He said all sorts of horrible things about 
Uncle John. He accused him of trying to 
bias me, and to keep me here for the sake of 
the money; and he didn’t behave like a gentle- 
man at Iwas so thankfal to see the last 
of him!” 

‘* He is not a gentleman at heart!’ Darcie 
Brunton said. “ His father is of a good old 
stock, but his mother comes of nobcdy in 
particular. There’s a bad strain somewhere, 
and that young man shows it. It always 
comes out sometime.” 

“* But I come of the same stock, Darcie!” 
and Violet nestled up to her lover’s side and 
smiled in his face. ‘ How if the bad strain 
shows itself in me? ”’ 

“Your mother was a lady, child,” was 
the quiet reply, “and rms ather the best 
man that ever lived—I have heard my father 
say so, and they were fast friends—and their 
child is worthy of her parents.” 

“‘ But suppose I were not; Darcie, would you 
love me-just as much? would you care for me 
if I were to do something bad, as some girls 
do, and call it a joke? My cousins used to,” 

“ Don’t imitate them in anything if you 
love me, Violet; they are not fit to be 
mentioned in the same breath as my pure 
little wood-flower. You couldn’t do a 
that would make me love you less, child; you 
would not be Violet Vandaleur if you did.” 

“ I like to think that!” the girl said, with a 
strange persistence that might have been 
presentiment. ‘‘I like to think that, come 
what will—disgrace, ruin, anything—you 
would never alter, Darcie!” 

“TIT could not alter, my darling. What 
makes you harp on such a theme?” the young 
man said, drawing her closer to him and look- 
=> her sweet eyes, “Come what may, you 
will always be the same to me! I am afraid 
what you have told me of has upset you. 1 


He——”’ 


It was 








wish with all my heart that that young upstart 
had never come near this place !’’ 

**So do I with all my heart.’ I am afraid of 
him, Darcie ; there is mischiefin him. Idon’t 
know what or why, but there is an evil look in 
his eyes and a nasty curl in his mouth that are 
frightful sometimes when he does not think 
anyone is at him!” ' 

“ I shall get Sir John to take you to London 
for a while,” Captain Brunton said, gravely ; 
“yout nerves have been worked upon. more 
than is good for you. Put that ‘fellow out of 
your head, and take me in instead) We must 
fix the day for our wedding, now that the 
African business is over and Ihave a chance of 
staying at home-long enough to take a wife.’’ 

“I should like Diana to be married at the 
same time as me,"’ Violet said, demurely. 

And her lover laughed as he stooped and 
kissed her. 

“I can’t fancy Diana allowing herself to be 
married to anyone!” he said. “Who is the 
happy man, petite?” 

“She will marry Colonel Lennox when he 
asks her,”’ Violet replied. “ He will win her if 
he goes the right way to work!” 

* You far-seeing little person, how do you 
know?” 

‘*Oh! I see quantities of things; and I 
know from all that she has said, and the way 
she has laughed at him and ridiculed: the 
notion of there being anything in what he did 
out in Africa, that——” 

“That’s the oddest way of showing love I 
ever heard of!” Darcie said, laughing.» ‘(I 


shouldn’t augur much good fortune from such 


proceedings as ridicule and irony.” 

** You don’t know Di as I do. If she had not 
felt deeply she would have said nothing at all ; 
it was to hide what she really did feel that she 
used to chaff and say my ecstacies were enough 
for both of us. I dare say they were, but’ she 
cried over the accounts that came home; and 
she had all the flowers in the garden cut the 
day you came home to decorate the house ; and 
it wasn’t for yoursake, Darcie. And she cried 
so that morning that she was hardly fit to be 
seen, and——”’ 

“ And, in short, you think she is in love with 
Lennox! I know one thing—he loves her with 
all his heart, and the love of a man like that 
is not a thing to be thrown aside like an old 
glove. I hope she will not say him nay, and 
make his life barren; he is worthy of better 
things than to have it spoiled by a woman!” 

She did not say him nay, Could the lovers 
have seen her—even while they were specula- 
ting about her and her future—they would 
have been quite satisfied that she was not 
quite the heartless girl she cho3e to show her- 
self sometimes. 

Her sitting-room looked on to a pretty 
garden that had been her mother’s—the 
prettiest bit of garden about the Sycamores ; 
for it had been a fancy of the late Lady 
Halliday to have it like an old-fashioned farm- 
house garden, and she forbade any formal 
praning and training of plants to maks them 
grow as the gardeners wished, and not as 
nature intended. Scrapulous. neatness was 
insisted on; but the flowers were fragrant 
and the birds tame, and there were no prettier 
nooks anywhere about than were found in the 
shady corners of “ my lady's garden,” as ‘the 
servants called it, and Diana loved it as well 
as her mother had done. 

The windows were open, and the birds out- 
side were singing their merriest lays, and 
Diana Halliday sat there dreaming with the 
soft scent of the flowers and the hum of the 
bees filling the sweet summer air. - Her 
thoughts wandered to “ Barker’s Run,’” a 
household word now in England, and the 
brave defence and the rewards that had -been 
showered m the heroes of that day of 
danger and bravery. ues 

“Worthy of it! aye is he!” she said, 
softly, half aloud, and her thoughts were not 
of Darcie Brunton ; ‘‘ wortby of all that could 
be bestowed upon him, my hero—my master, 
if he but choose to say the word !”’ 

A shadow fell across the sunlight, and the 


man whose name was trembling on her lips— 
on image was in her heart—stood before 


re 

‘Colonel Lennox |’ she exclaimed, ‘starting 
up in surprise and confusion. ~ 

“I believe I am ae he said. “In 
my fashion of taking short cuts I got over the 
gate yI had not’an idea I was coming acrors 
your private garden. Pray forgive me.” 

“ Tam very glad to see you there,” she said, 

more gentle in her manner than was ususl 
with her. She did not say come in, but her 
look invited him, and he steppéd into the cool, 
shady room. 
_ “ This is: my own sanctum,” ghe said; push- 
ing him # chair, “sacred to me and papa and 
Violet. You are privileged, I can assure you, 
and I hope you will duly appreciate ‘the 
honour.” J 

“I do, from my heart! Branton has for- 
saken me ; he has paired off with Miss Vanda- 
leur, and they are discussing their future in 
the summer-house yonder. Sir John is’ gono 
to the farm, but my arm is troubling me a 
little this morning, and I did not feel in trim 
for anything like éxercise.” 

“TI should think you have had enough exer- 
cise to last you some time,” Diana said, bend- 
ing her flushed face over some feminine trifle 
of work with which she was pretending to be 
occupied, ‘ out in Africa I mean.” 

“Oat yonder! Ah, yes! It was hot work 
while it lasted. We didn’t know much abcut ike 
ary A of a bed, or regular eating and drinking. 
Life is ascramblein the field, I can asstre’you, 
Miss Halliday.” : 

* An awfal realization of a bad dream, I 
should think,’? Miss Halliday replied, *“ but 
you have had your reward since; you have 
won the people’s worship and the Queen's 
favour, and the cross.” 

“Oh! yes, the cross; but that is “nothing!” 

“ Nothing !’” 

“T mean a fellow does not think about that 
bit of bronze when he is doing anything that 
is likely to give ittohim. It is duty and the 
business that is‘in hand when he ig‘in danger, 
that he thinks of then.” 

“ Will you show me your cross?” 

Diana lifted her head and spoke hurriedly 
and eagerly, and he looked at her in astonisk- 
ment. Where was all her indifference and 
coldness gone to? Her face had a new expres- 
sion in it that he had never seen there beiore. 

* Have you never seen one?” he asked. 

*“ Only in Captain Brunton’s hand the other 
evening,” she replied, ‘‘ and there wasso much 
chatter over if that I could not ask questions 
es it. I am very ignorant about such 
things.” 

Stafford Lennox went to his room and 
fetched the little case that had such a signiti- 
cant meaning, and laid it open on‘ the table 
by ler side. She looked at ‘the little thing 
with grave interest. 

“And the Queen's hand gave you this?” 
she said. ** How proud you must bé of it!” 

Stafford Lennox smiled, and answered her 
almost as his friend had answered Violet. 

‘Proud !” he said, sadly. ‘‘I “don’t know. 
It is an honour, I suppose, and a man is very 
glad to have it, bat it is a sad one, Miss Halli- 
day. You know the old Scotch er ae fish- 
wife’s song—what she says of her pgs,— 

‘Ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’; 

Wives an’ mithers maist des ° 
Ca’ them wives o’ men ! 
That little cfoss, is ‘lives o’ men’ to me. The 
lives of fifty brave fellows, any one of whom 
would have given his life for mine—any one 
of whom was better worthy than Iam to win 
‘and wear'the decoration. It is only the for- 
‘tane of war that has given it to me, Miss 
Halliday.” ; 

For Diana’s-head was bowed and her face 
was hidden on the hands that held the cross 
underneath them. 

“Forgive me!” he said. ““I should x0t 
tonch upon such topics with a lady. The 
details of such a business as Barker’s Run are 





not fit for your ears; but you——” : 
| “JT wanted to see the cross, yee,” said Diana, 
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raising her head, but keeping her face turned 
from him; “and I wanted to hear about it, but 
not when everyone was bursting out intoinane 
praises of what they did not understand. There 
may have been a hundred there worthy of it, 
but the worthiest has won it, Colonel Len- 
nox.” 

She pushed the cross towards him as she 
spoke, and there was a tear drop on it. Staf- 
ford Lennoxs’s heart stood still as he looked at 
her. Was there a vein of deep feeling, after 
all, hidden under the exterior of carelessness 
and satire? For a moment he could not 
speak, but words came to him at last, though 
low and trembling. 

‘* Miss Halliday,” he said ; ‘‘ Diana,” for .by 
that dearname [have thought of you all through 
the long weary months when death stared me 
inthe face by day, and stood by my pillow at 
night. Shall I tell you whose image it was 
that inspired me when any bravery was wan- 
ted—who stood between me and death in that 
horrible struggle—whose sweet eyes were look- 
ing down upon me while the army of devils 
were sweeping down upon us like a flood? 
thought of you and I seemed to have acharmed 
life; I breathed your name and blows that 
rained upon me seemed to do me no harm. I 
thought of life with you and could not die; I 
was spared-say, wasit for happiness with 
you, or-———” 

He took her hands, unresisting now, and 
looked into her face ; he had taken her by sur- 
prise and won : che had found her master, and 
= had won a greater victory than Barker's 

an. 

‘Speak, sweet Di. 
me,”’ he said, softly, 

And ske bent her proud head, and said, 
falteringly,— 

‘*T think I loved you before you went away, 
Stafford !” 


Tell me that you love 


CHAPTER IV. 


Founp her master! Yes, the stately beauty 
was a bond slave—caught and caged—and 
wonderfally happy in her bondage. 

Violet laughed, and declared that Colonel 
Lennox had bought Diana with his cross ; but 
she knew, in her heart, that it was the noble 
character of the brave soldier that had won 
her cousin, and she rejoiced with her with all 
her warm, little heart. 

Diana would have no sympathy in her new 
happiness. . The thing was done, she declared, 
in her usual nonchalant fashion, and there was 
no occasion for gush over it. 

If Colonel Lennox was going to hang round 
the place like a tame cat she should undo it 
all again, and have nothing further to do with 
him or matrimony. 

Violet. was horrified at her; and her father, 
delighted at “the prospect that such a union 
offered to, his beloved child, though he was 
deeply grieved. at the thought of . losing her, 
lectured her on the enormity of her conduct; 
but the Colonel only laughed, and said he had 
a good deahef the cat about him. He could 
understand when he was driven away, but he 
should return, aud seize his prey when he was 
least expected. 

“You little goose!” Diana said to her 
cousin, when Violet expostulated with her on 
the extreme harshness of her demeanour to 
the man she had accepted; ‘‘do you think 
that Stafford and I don’t understand each 
other? Would you have me fling myself into 
his arms after every half-hour’s separation, 
and favour him with floods of tears upon every 
possible occasion? A modified edition of suth 
trarsports is becoming in you.and small per- 
sons of the kitten order of women; but it 
would be outrageously idiotic of me to indulge 
in gush.. Leave me and Stafford alone, child, 
and attend to your own love-making.” ° 

‘*I wouldn’t be so cold to Darcie for all the 
wide world as you are to the Colonel,” Violet 
said, oracnlarly—she had been engaged six 
months, and was therefore an authority. ‘He 
would think ‘I did not love him.” 

* Ab! you have educated him to expect it,” 





Diana said, quietly. ‘Colonel Lennox and I 
are staid, elderly people, and, as I said before, 
we understand each other.” 

That they did. Stafford Lennox was well 
content to endure the sharp speeches and 
seeming indifference of the woman he loved so 
well, knowing, as he did, that she had given 
him her whole heart. 

She was chary of her caressss, but they 
meant volumes when she did bestow them. 
There was more earnestness in one of Diana’s 
soft kisses—so rarely given—and more purpose 
in half-a-dozen of her gentle words, when they 
did come, than in all Violet's lavish endear- 
ments; and Stafford Lennox knew it, and was 
satisfied. 

“It'was worth |Barker’s Ran to have won 
this reward,’’ he said.to Sir John, when they 
were discussing the matter. ‘Diana is the 
only woman I have ever cared for in my life. 
If she had said me nay, I should have never 
married,”’ 

** You think so,’ the Baronet replied, ‘ but 
there are other girls in plenty, Colonel 
Lennox!”’ 

‘*Not for me! The earth has only held one 
for me ever since I knew what the love fof 
a man’s whole heart for one woman meant; 
and that one was your daughter.”’ 

“ She is worthy of it,” Sir John said. ‘ My 
girl is a good giri, and one of whom: any 
father might well be proud. She is wilful 
and strange in her manner to the outside 
world, but in her home—ah! the pang that 
it will be to me to part with her will tell what 
she has been in her home.” 

Sir John paused for a moment, and then, as 
if he could not trust himself to speak furtber 
on that subject, he said. suddenly,— 

‘* Have you heard janything of young Van- 
daleur lately?” 

‘Not for some weeks! Why?” 

“ I have another letter from him this 
morning, pestering me to let him marry 
Violet, The child would not have him even 
if she were free. I must explain to him how 
matters stand, and make an end of the busi- 
ness. It was very foolish not to tell him 
when I had him here; but ,the little one had 
some feeling against it, and I must say the 
young fellow did not behave in a fashion to 
invite any confidence. He chose to consider 
himself wronged in that Violet would have 
none of him, and accused me in plain {terms 
of trying to bias her. Poor child! if she had 
chosen her cousin instead of Captain Brunton 
I should have let her have her own way, I ex- 
pect; though Iam more glad than I can tell 
you that there was no chance of that. I don’t 
like Arthur Vandaleur !”’ 

“Nor I!” 

‘“‘ He is very plausible, and has the outward 
manners of'a gentleman ; but I fancy he ‘leads 
rather a shady sort of life in town, and 
knows mote {of the mysteries of the betting- 
ting {and the — fraternity in general 
than I ,should like in Violet’s husband: I 
~ 4 thankfal, when I think of it, that she is 
safe.” t 

“ Why ‘did you ask him here, if it isn’t a 
rude question ? ’’ Colonel Lennox asked. ‘* He 
is hardly your sort.” 

“ Not at all; but I felt that I should like to 
put an end to the sense of wrong that there 
has always been between the families about 
Violet and her fortune. You see her father’s 
relations always imagined they should have 
the custody of the child if ever anything 
happened to her parents, and they were very 
sore when she was willed, as it. were, to me.” 

‘Tt was a good thing for her! ”’ 

* Yes, I think it was! I may say that much 
without any egotism,’’ Sir John said. ‘* The 
Squire isa good fellow, and méans well; but 
he is- weak and yielding, and his: wife and 
children rule him entirely, and) Mrs. Vanda- 
leur is not quite the sort of-person to bring 
up a ogirl, according to my old-fashioned 
notions.’’ 

* Hardly !”’ and Colonel Lennox laughed, as: 
he thought of the fast, careless household, 
which he had once seen when the family were 





in town—an event of rare occurrence—and the 
slangy, untidy girls, and horsey boys that com- 
posed it, ‘‘ Miss Vandaleur has been fortunate 
in coming into yonr household. If I were you 
I would explain hew matters stand, and put 
an end to young Vandaleur’s notions of marry- 
ing her at once,”’ ’ 

“I can’t understand him!’ Sir John said. 
‘* He seems to think he has a right to Violet 
because she is his cousin, and his letter is 
almost a threat. He accuses me of wanting 
to keep her fortune to myself, or something 
tantamount to it, and hints that if the young 
lady were allowed her own way she might be 
content to listen to him, and to love him, as he 
declares he loves her—though when the love 
had time to come to anything I can’t imagine. 
Vi would have nothing to say to him when he 
was heye,”’ 

“He is insufferably impertinent, and I 
shonld put an end to it at once,’’ Colonel 
Lennox said, decisively. 

He knew more of Arthur Vandaleur than he 
would tell his kind host, and quite understood 
the motives that made the young man hanker 
after his cousin, or rather her money-bags. 
Such a match would save him from difficulties 
innumerable, and give him a position in society 
that it was his ambition to attain. 

Sir John took the Colonel’s advice, and 
wrote to Arthur Vandaleur, telling him his 
cousin was engaged, and thought there was an 
end of the matter. So there was in all out- 
ward seeming. ‘ 

Mr. Vandaleur wrote back very. olitely to 
the Baronet, and something oddly chix cousin, 
congratulating: her on her forthcoming matr-' 
riage, which had been kept such a secret. 

Darcie Brunton also had a letter of con- 
gratulation which puzzled him not a little, and 
made him remark that Arthur Vandaleur was 
@ most polite young gentleman, though evi- 
dently something envious withal. a 

Violet} put her letter away, hoping she 
should never have anything more to do with 
her north-country cousins, who seemed any- 
thing but agreeable ; and after awhile the family 
removed to London for the season, and she 
thought no more about them. . 

It was hardly London that Sir John 
selected. He hated being cooped up in dreary 
streets, he said, and he tock a house in Ken- 
sington, with a garden and easy access to the 
park and gardens. 

It was not too far for the ‘young people to 
have all the enjoyment of the theatres and 
amusements, and the chaperon he selected for 
them amused themselves as they would, enjoy- 
ing to the full the society of their respective 
lovers. 

Society talked a good deal about the double 
wedding that was to take place in a very few 
months ; it was to be the prettiest thing of 
the year, everyone declared. The marrying 
men who were inclined to throw the handker- 
chief to either of the beantiful heiresses were 
disappointed, and the aspiring young ladies to 
whom the handkerchief never seemed to come 
were immensely relieved to think that two 
such obstacles to their well-doing were re- 
moved. 

Sir John had not spent a season in town for 
some time, and he had to select part of his 
establishment afresh. 

Violet had no maid ; she had shared Diana’s 
attendant for some weeks through the illness 
of her own special maid, and Mrs. Chetwynd, 
the chaperon, undertook to procure her 
another. Various applicants presented them- 
selves, and amongst them one to whom Violet 
took a wonde fancy from the first. She 
was a Frenchwoman, but aking “English 
perfectly, and so superior in her manner and 
appearance, and withal so modest and quiet 
in her ways, that. Miss Vandaleur declared that 
she w have her and no other. 

“ We will make all inquiries, my dear,” 
Mrs. Chetwynd replied. “I must confess I do 
not much like the young nm, but she is to 
your maid, not mine ; it is for you to choose. 

“Take care what you are about, Vi,’”’ Miss 
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Halliday said, “ That’s notw true Women; she 
will work you mischief. somehow.” 

‘* How prejudiced you are Di!” Violet said, 
‘*T like her so much.” 

** Because ebe is past mistress in the art of 
flattery child, that is all ; she is plausible, but 
not trustworthy.” 

“I think you are unjust ! She didn’t flatter 
mea bit,’”’ ~ 

“Not in Me ee she knew better 
than that ; but she did with her eyes and every 
turn of her head and trick’of ber face, She 
is @ thorough actress.” 

‘“‘ You'and I never did like the same people,” 
was Miss Vandaleur’s rather short answer. 
She was a spoiled child, this: pretty heiress, 
and liked her own way: “I mesn to have 
Fantine if her character is-all right, and she 
seems sure it will be. I like her very mu¢h, 
and she will understand my style I am sure.” 

“Of course you will have your'own way 
child, you always do; but take care: If you 
have that woman don't trust her, tiret’s: all ; 
keep that little tongue of yours still, and don’t 

sip to her.” 
h, Di! asif any lady ever gossiged with 
hér nveid.” 

‘““7 don’t 1”? Miss‘Halliday said, significantly, 
‘bat I rather thitk: you do, littie ome. Keep 
this Frenchwoman ata distance if you en 
her, anid don’t let her be mistress inste: 
servant, or she’ll make you wish you had ep 
to my old Barbara.” 

Barbara had been Miss Hallidwy’s'maidall 
her life, and Mrs; Chetwynd held ap ler hands 
im horror-when she heard tbat the lady 
proposed to bring-her to London and let-her 
keep on with her duties in town. 

aa dear, hae eye = she’ said. 
“ Barbara was very Ww r 
and the rustics, but in es tr ar Or 

“Tw London I shall dress myself as I 
dressed in the country, and I shall keep 
bara,” Miss Halliday replied, with her 
impertarbable calmness. ‘“IfI am not fit 
bear comparison with the aued> <8 


r shall 
society will have to do without me. I 


make no change! ” 

Mrs. Chetwynd her shoulders, but 
she was bound to admit that Miss Halliday 
was right, and that the se lady's maid, 
in every particular, understood her duties. 

Diana was as well dressed as any young 
— in society, and with a certain piquancy 
and quaintness that very few young ladies 
understood or could imitate, 

As tothe Frenchwoman, Fantine Desmerets 
by name—everything was found to be:correct 
concerning her. 

She had been for some time with an elderly 
—_ who had nothing to say agsinst her. 

6 had taken her from ioe odd people, 
but her condact;had been exemplary daring 
the time she had hadher. Shedid not mention 
that ‘it was only three months, and: Mrs»Chet- 
wynd, who was rather busy that morning, 
sud bad a good many calls to: make, did not 
waste time asking superfious questions. 

Fantine was <r at a liberal rate of 
wages, to bs Miss Vandaleur’s/own maid. 

There was something of triamph in her dark 
face as she away from the honse after 
arranging when she should-enter on her duties 
—not the triumph of a servantwho: 

& good situation, but so ing deeper;.as if 
she had succeeded. in a & enterprise ; 
and she-did not go home.to “= invalid sister 

whom she had put forward as.a reason for 7 
pa aati Sail to. get into a place at 


“But she-took a.cab as. soon as she. was cut 
of sightiof. Sir John. Halliday’s house—a han- 
som—and drove straight to a house.in Russell- 
epemecene mane Semen gentleman who. was 

She sent up her card, and: was admitted, 
the cab being dismissed:at once.. 

A man rose from a. lounging-chair in the 
room which she entered; and greeted her with 
contemptuous familiarity. 

“Well!”’ besaid; panpestumen here, 





which I told younot to do, by-the-way, I sap- | 
pose 'you have something to teil me?” 

“ Yes. ” 

« What.” 

*T have gos the: 

“Ab own niaid’ to Miss Violet Vandaleur. 
And she likes you?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then you may be of use? Give me an 
address to write to, and mind» you attend to 
what I want, or-—-” 

“Or what?” 

‘*I may bint to Sir John Halliday that his 
ward’s French maid is not altogether the 
sort of person to be trasted in a respectable 
house.”’ 

“You won’t do that? Suppose I want ‘to 
get back to the place I bavs lost. Sup- 


pose——”’ 

“I can’t suppose anything of the sort, my 
dear; the place you haveat will dovery 
well for you. You Aare never leave it if you play 
your cards well,” 

“ Do you think Iam going to’be a. slave for 
ever!” the woman said passionately. “I, 
your+———”” 

‘‘ Phat will do,” was the cool answer, spoken 
in @ hard, freezmg tone. ‘We have had 
enough of that, if'you please. Do as you are 
bid, and——” 

«And win no reward, not a kind word, not 
alook? It was not‘so' ones.” 

“Bah! That ‘sort of thing can’t last for 
ever,” the man said; roughly. “You. have 
had your share of spooning; Fantine; there’s 
an end of it now.” 

pa ge shalk be!” was all the woman’s 


reply. 
And she turned and left him hailing another 
cab at the corner of the square, and being 
driven westward again. 


CHAPTER Y. 


‘(Ir won't do, Carrington. 
that we can swallow, dear boy!” 

“Swallow it or netas you a itis true,” 
and Viscount Carri took his cigar from 
his mouth and let the smoke float up to the 
ceiling in hazy rings, ‘1 saw‘her.” 

“You saw-some one else like her.” 

“ It'was: herself. I know her too well to be 
mistaken, There’s hardly a girl in London 
with that wonderfally golden hair. It has 
gone so completely out of fashion that it is a 
daring thing to wear it now.” 

“ Daring or not it is magnificent,” said 
another mam ova sofa in another corner of the 
room, where he was almost invisibly adding to 
the general smokiness of the atmosphere, ‘I 
don’t know when I have: seen anything more 


erect lovely in the — woman's hair. 
t looks like entangled s ams,” 

“Ob, Charlton is: very far gone,” said the 
first ker, as all the other:occupants of the 
room atthe words, ‘ Hefeil in love 
with Miss Vandaleur the very first time ‘he 
saw her, and has been ready to murder Brun- 
ton ever since he knew she was already ap- 
propriated.” 

“I prefer the other beauty myself,” Viscount 
Carrington said, with the air of aconnoisseur 
infemale:charms, ‘ There's more goin ber— 
what-do-you say, Trentham ? ” 

** More’go, certainly. More temper, too, I 
should think. Barker's Ran will be nothing to 
the life Stafford Lemnox will lead when she is 
his: wife. She is lovely; eS 
lovely, but more to my taste than the little 
piece of inanity, her cousin, of whom Oarring- 
ton has.been sucly a story.” 

“7 didn’t hatch it?” said the Viscount, in- 
dignantly. “I heard it before.I had ocular 
demonstration of its truth. She must be very. 

histicated or very careless of what the 

world says to = she does,” 
The place was the smoking-room -of the 
Atalanta Club, the time midnight, and° the 
‘young men about town, who knew the 
persons they were talking about right well ; and 
it was Violet Vandaleur that they were "die. 


| comething about, which, as 








| cussing, or, outheie; that they. had just heard 
Mr. Trentham’ re- 
marked, took a. great deal of swallowing. 
The London season was not many weeks 
old, but the two beautifal cousins had made a 
sensation, and the fashionable world were 
raving about them, as society will rave when it 
has nothing else to do. 
Only their own good sense and Sir John’s 
strict watchfulness saved them from becoming 


Their portraits had very nearly got into - 
hands of unscru , but. th 
sale of them was timely stepped ‘and = 
action threatened, sen put an-end a 
tem to see them shop-windows side 
by tide with bishops and actors and women, 
whose faces are their only fortune and’ who:o 

tations are nil. 

was old-fashioned, Tee had 
an idea that women should be eo in 
their homes, and not a jy and 
a. ee care = all 

hetwynd, ae eS 

Violet's name being bandied lip: to “ip 
in the smoking-room of one of the fastest 
clubs: in London. 

He would: almost haye had a fit: if he 
could have heard the assertion that Viscount 
Carrington had made, and in 
that Vaolet was cher 


servant girl. 

“Iam not chaffing,” the Viscount said, re. 
turning to the subject in a pause of the small 
talk that was going on. ‘I’m not such a cad 
as to want to take away any woman’s reputa- 
tion, but it’s the si trath.” 

‘I don’t like to think it, for Brunton’s sake!” 
Mr; Trentham remarked, flicking the ash off 
the end of his cigar. ‘He's a good) fellow! 
too good to be played with by a false-hearted 
woman, and she must be t if this horrible 
thing is true!” 

“It is true! I saw her and spoke to her.” 

‘* Spoke to her!” 

“I did; I was so taken aback that I just 


‘In Kensington-gardens, not‘ stone’s throw 
from Sir John’s house: She had'the dress‘on 
she wore at Hur the other morning. It 
was rather a particular-looking dress, and I 
think it caught my eye before "I knew who I 
was looking at. It was complete, hat and all; 
and her hair in that marguerite style that she 
affects generally. 

“ You must st been look closely 


ws Jaat what E have tld y you; no more,” 
es pee 

“ Well, yes ; she She nodded and said 
‘good evening.’ I think she ‘was: terribly 
trightened at the sight of me, and'yet she had 
semen ee any particularly retired place for 


“I don’t like to hearthat word in connection 
= —— gitl, Carrington |" Mr. Tren- 
“ I can’t-help’ thinking’ that the whole busi- 
ness was # blander, orthat if you really did see 
‘andelour——” 


| Miss Vi 


“I really aid see her!” 
eet; Gaaweeee ter 77 
person, whoever it ain i 
etme pe who-had-any bustuess with her 
affairs.” 
“Which I havenot. T sit derrected!” 
the pare said, ‘Look here, Trentham, 


wy I ete almost ‘cnaeaurins nit, 
sus ws 1 
except Brunto Brunton ‘birasdtt I could name more 
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than one man who-has sean her with-the same 
person before,” 


“ The person; as. you-eall him, is a cad, who- 


ever he is!” Mr, \Trentham remarked, ‘1 
believe Violet. Vandaleur..to-be an innecent 
girl, and I hope.t don’t know-the maa who is 
trying to lead Fy 

“ You knowihim! Idon’t.know that I need 
make any seeret of. his name, It. is her 
cousiNy *Vandaleur !” 

‘The greatest seamp unhung! If Bruaton 
knew——”’ 

“He’d break his neck; and serve him 
right !’”” Mrs Charlton eselaimed. “I think 
with you, Trentham, itis all a hideous mis- 
take. I am sure Miss Vandaleur——” : 

The mame died on his lips-as the doo 
opened, and the young lady’s affianced- husband 
entered. the room, 

Darcie Branton wat an honorary member of 
the Atalanta, though he was not often there. 
Accident took-him there on this icalar 
evening, or rather morning, for midnight had 
struck. when he arrived, just in time'te hear 
the name of his betrothed on the lips of the 
careless coterie -ia the ‘smoking-room. 

“Who is taking Miss Vandaleur’s name: in 
vain?’? heasked, “If it issany scandalywho- 
ever spoke it-will haveto-answet to me!” 

He. spoke lightly, ‘to all appearance, and 
the young Viscount was silent, leaving Mr. 
— to answér, which he did readily 
enough. 

‘* We'were only ‘on’ the: ,»my boy. A 
good many ladies havet been discussien. 
We were rade enouglt to be admiring Miss 
Vandaleut’s'‘ threads‘ of living gold,’ as some 
poet fellow:sayé, and:to: think her plucky for 
venturing 66 wear them uow that bronge is ail 
the fashion.’’ 

“ Was that all?” 

“ That Was all, and it was too mueh for 
good manners; but how could we tell that 
you were at the: Lad 

“IT have only been'there long enough to hear 
my—Miss Vandaletr’s: name, and to wonder 
what you were all doing-with it.” 

‘* Nothing more'than I bave told you, Some- 
thing too much, after all. A ledy’s name 
should be sacred in:aclabi But weare all 
friends of yours ané:hers, Brunton, or it would 
not have up, I hope.” 

He spoke tly; but there was a strained 
manner about him that did not- y the 
quick eye of’ Darcie Branton, and a 
silence seemed to fallon the rust of the party. 
One by-one the met dissovered: that’ it' was 
late and‘went away; leaving Trentham°and 
the youtig officer: alone, 

“ Goitig my-way ?”’ asked Darcie Branton, 
as they turned ftom the:elub door. 

“T think not; lam going across‘ the park ; 
it is thenearest for: me,” 

“ Pibstroil oe I don’t feel inclined 


‘was wot very inviting, and 
Darcie Brunton looked at his friend with a 
darkened face, 

“ Youc@em’ want’ mie; Trentham, becatise 
you don’t wamt'to be questioned,” he said. 

“What@é you niean ?'”” 

“ Jastthet! There'was more in what you 
fellows ‘w ‘aboutthan you teld me. 
Be honest with me, Trentham, and tell me 
what it was those fellows were saying.” 

“ What they were saying ! You know what 
club-room gossip is‘as asT’do, What do 
we talk about in thesmoke-toom ? As I said, 
it was very foolish and very'rude to mention 
any lady's wane’ thers, bat—_.” 

“ Don't triffe with me, for Heaven’s sake |” 
Captain Branton rejoined, earnestly. ‘You 
don’t knowwhat this means to rhe. I come 


room is the nanté of the'woman I love somne- 
thing slightingty wpouee by « | elubsroom 
coterie. «Treut®ant; if you have ee ae 
feeling or honour in’ you you will mé, 
Whew it most concerti¥'whiat those mien were 








* Juss this—the truth is best, Branton, for it 
is the most harmless in the long run. Hvery 
word that passed in that room. to night 
amounted to this :—that Car: sew Miss 
Vandaleur talking to her cousin in Kensington 
Gardens one scan: se my honour there 
was nothing more. ‘e were commenting on 
Azthur Vandaleur’s character, which he has 
contrived to conceal irom Sir John, Limagine, 
or he would never have invited him to tlie 
Sycamores! ”’ 

“Thank you!” said Captain Brunten, 
huskily.. “ If that was all you: have not heard 
the half that is town talk, I am told. Other 
men are not 80 delicate as you are, and ex- 
press: their sentiments more’ openly. Good- 
night, Trentham, you are a lucky fellow!” 

“As how?” 

‘* You have not pinned your, faith on a 
woman’s truth and honour!” 

He had slipped away in the darkness and 
was gone before his companion knew that he 
had left him. Mr, Trentham uttered a low 
whistle as hestood looking after him in the 
direction he bad taken. 

‘Then Carrington was not romanciog,” he 
said to himself; and there is a screw loose— 
who'd have thought’ it? But there, these 
innocentlookiag baby angels do manage to 
turn dut-something else very: often. I could 
have staked my life on that girl's parity and 
trath:. Whatever can she seein # lout like 
Arthur Vandalear when she has Brunton at 
her feet. Halfthe women in London would 
be proud to marry him, and this chit. isn’t 
satisfied with her good fortune, but she mast- 
go aud imperil it. There will be a-nice: kind 
of row, I suspect, when the explosion comes, 
and I wouldh’t give much for Mr. Vandaleur’s 
peace of mind if Branton goes’ near him now |” 

Arthur Vandalear was dawd@ling over his 
breakfast the next morning, skimming hi# 
daily papers, and leisurely eating and drink- 
ing of the very best—for he was a luxurious 

oung gentleman, and liked to live well—when 
two letters ‘were brought to him. 

‘* Another of them |!’ he said, with a wicked 
smile, as he tore open &® dainty-looking-epistie, 
redolent of some subtle perfame that seemed 
to as’ some things do, of tlie writer of 
the letter, and to be a part‘of her individuality. 
He was very careful not to tear the pretty 
monogtam on the envelope ; and he looked at! 
the contents with mutch satisfaction. 

*¢ Women do go the whole hog when they 

1” he he himself, with a — 
“ pee i cousin is no exception 
the rule ; the letter was explicit enough.” 


* To-night, if I-can’ get out—and I wil bave come tome about this matter, but it you 


| must be answered, do you mow your—I moan 


under the great elm; the usual time and 
signal.” 


There: was no signature, only a twisted | 
per, neatly | 
pen, but the handwriting was | 


monogram, like the one on the 
made with a 
Violet Vandaleur’s, and the-perfume' one that 
she always affected. 


© [ll be there, my dear!’ he muttered; -— 
wouldn’t disappoint little Violet for the world, | 


tossed the letter om to a side-table. 
She isn’t always able to get away; and these 
stealthy meetings are rather an excitement. 
I feel as if I was playing at love-making again 
—it’s a new sen ” 

There was a double knock at the street- 
door as he’ o 
that Captain’ Brunton would be glad of afew. 
minates’ conversation with him. He laughed 
aloud this time, and crumpled the paper in 
his hard, cruel hand. 

$6,” he extlaimed; “ the thing is blown; is 
it? I-shall Be° very happy to see Captain 
Brunton, avd I think I have the best of it. 
Come in!” 

The @oor opened, andthe man he’ had 
wronged so deeply appeared on the threshold. 


Tae two met facedeath other fora morient 
without speaking, sad then. ) oy Van- 





| OF two: 





him the honour of the visit? Darcie Brunten 


was. very palé bat quite calm, though he 
would have liked to take the man opposite'to 
hint by the throat and strangled him then and 
there. He-hardly believed what‘he had heard— 
he could not bélieve it; Violet was so young, 
80 innovént, that it was impossible to associate 
hér with anything mean or false; and the story 
that had come to him was, that she had played 
him false; that she was, meeting her cousin 
night after night when he, her lover, was else- 
where, and corresponding with him in lover- 
like fashion. 

Part of this intelligence had come to hitt 
much as it had'come'to Mr. Trentham and 
the’ men at the club, and part in a fashion 
that he felt disposed to ignore—through an 
anonymous letter that had reached him. He 
could not find out how, for it had lain on his. 
table when he went honie to his rooms in‘the 
evening after a drive with Violet and her 
cousin, arid no one in the place could tell how 
it bad been placed there. 

But for the horrible corroboration. that had 
come from other quarters he would have torn 
it up and thrown it behind the fire or into the 
waste-paper basket; but it bade him ask the 
gentleman himself if he. were:not satisfied, or 
the lady; and he had hidden his pain from 
Violet and let her prattle to. him as usual with 
all hersseeming innocence in- her sweet eyes, 
and had come straight tothe person most con- 
ee to see if the truth could be got at from 

im, 

“T have a question to ask you, Mr. Van~ 
daleur,” he said, quietly, though his heart was 
béating with fearful rapidity and almost chok- 
ing his utterance. “It is of vital importance 
to nie or I should not have intruded on you at 
this hour, or any other.” 

“Tam at — sérvicé,’ Arthur Vandaleur 
said ; * pray be seated,” 

“Thank you, I preferto stand. Is thisletter 
true?” 

He laid the paper on the table, and Arthur 
Vandaleur took it up and read it, keeping his 
facé turned away from his visitor so that he 
should not sée the expression in his eyes. 

‘“You had better ask the lady in question,” 
he said ; ‘‘it seems to me it is for her to tell 
you,” 

“I wish to know if it is. true from you, who 
have come between us—who, if this thing does 
not lie, have. tempted. her- to-do things that ne 
modest girl would. de—who.have——” 


“Stop, if you please, Captaim Brunton; you 


| may sey things that: you will regret after- 
| wards. We will put 


‘putthematterof ‘ temptation,’ 
as you call it, on one side, I am sorry you 


Miss Vandaleur’s handwriting ? ” 

As well as I know my‘own!” 

“Under the circumstances; I will do what 
no gentleman should—let you see a 
The letter you have jast shown me 
is trae: for the most: part, these anonymous 
writers alwwyb’ make the most of things. I 


this person says (how much time he-or-she 
must bave had om handéto’be able to'watch ts 
to. be sure!):in' what youcwould call seoret:; 
how-were we to manage to meet otherwise?” 


me tor . 
oeiusder ane??? Wetl, twovean play at that 
‘| gaures Don’ttry it; ino or you mightstand 
oO 


wehante: of being urself; wait - until 
_——— — I: promised to show you. 
it ‘for your belief in your own 
me 4 wa temeicahcnr to see how little of 
‘ temsptation ’ there lias been in this business.” 
It was a wonder that Darcie Brunton aid 
not dtrike: hits down where le not 
choke the life out’ of! bis] lips before he 
could say another wort in 78: disfavour; 
but he had'come resolved to’ be caltn, whether 
he was met‘with insult or anger, and he set 
Se seme tan a . tee Arthur 
andalear’ sou amongst: a' heap papers 
and letters selected several. 
“T need Hot ‘confitte myself to only one 
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Specimen,” he said, carelessly. ‘I could show 
you a dozen, but these will suffice.’’ 

Darcie Branton took what was handed to 
him in his hand, and looked at the notes with 
a dazed expression in his eyes and a feeling at 
his heart as if the world were slipping away 
from him altogether. The room seemed to 
swim round with him, and he staggered and 
felt as if he must fall. 

“I must accept your invitation and sit 
down,” he said, in a voico that he hardly re- 
cognized as his own—it was so hollow and 
husky. ‘‘A man does not get such a knock- 
down blow often ; and this is a severe one.”’ 

“I am sorry it should have come to you 
here—perhaps, some other time——”’ 

“ A man does not prepare for an operation 
and lay himself on the tab!e tosay ‘some other 
time,’’’ Darcie Brunton said, calmly. ‘So 
these are the evidences of the truth of the story 
that I hear is going the round of the clubs, 
are they? If these are true——” 

** Of that you must be the best judge; you 
have known my cousin’s handwriting longer 
than I have—at any rate, since she was old 
enough to manage her own correspondence. 
{ have seen specimens of girlish penmanship 
said to be hers, but doubtfal ; they came to me 
professedly from her, and——”’ 

‘*Don’t say any more—don’t speak to me! 
Have you no more sense than to provoke a 
desperate man?” Captain Brunton, said 
hoarsely. “Let me look at the. things in 
silence.” 


Violet’s handwriting ! not a doubt of it. Her 
paper and envelopes, that it was her fancy to 
have made for her—her fanciful monogram 
of a bunch of violets twisted into her initials; 
her signature traced from it in pen and ink, 
and, as he fondly believed, only used to him. 
All were there to tell him the horrible truth 
that he was betrayed and forsaken even while 
the woman he loved—would always love, he 
told himself, while his life lasted -was making 
him believe that her love was as trae as his 
own—was looking into his face with eyes that 
seemed all purity and innocence, and return- 
ing his kisses with rosy lips that were as false 
as the lips of Judas when he betrayed his Lord. 

It was hard to believe what he read, and 
yet the wordsand familiar handwriting were 
there ; loving words, some of them addressed 
to the man who sat there, looking at him in 
triumphant wre it seemed, Not one 
note, nor two, nor three; but many enough to 
show him that the misery that was dawning 
upon him had been in preparation ever since 
Sir John Halliday had come to London with 
his family ; perhaps ever since Arthur Vanda- 
leur had made. his appearance at the Syca- 
mores. 

“Well!” that gentleman said presently. 
** Are you satisfied, or convinced I should say? 
Of course it is poor satisfaction to a man to 
know that he is set aside for some one else, I 
am rather glad it has come to your knowledge 
though. Miss Vandalezr— Poor little Vi—will 
be ema 9 to think the explosion is all over, 
an res 


“I will wish you a good morning, Mr. 
Vandaleur,” Darcie Branton said, rising. 
**There need be no further communication 
between us. I congratulate you on your suc- 
cess with the young lady, and can only hope 
that when you think yourself most sure of her 
you may not find yourself supplanted in turn.” 

“Tl risk that! ” was allthe answer Arthur 
Vandaleur made to this speech, and he rang 
the bell for the servant to open the door to 
the Captain, who was already striding down- 
stairs as if the atmosphere of the house 
stifled him. 

“ How will he take it now? What will he 
do?” said the gentleman he had left bebind as 
the street door shut after him. “ Will he make 
a fuss and blazon the affair all over London? 
If he does—why, then I must. No, I don’t 
think he is that sort of man; I think he will 
keep it to himself. and let pretty Violet drop 
like a hot coal. We shall see.”’ 

He did see—not that day, nor the next; 





but the one following that he read in the even- 
pepers,— 

“ An important addition to the new African 
expedition has been in the person of 
Captain Darcie Brunton, already well known 
to eA as one of the heroes of the 
spirited defence of Barker's Run. The gal- 
lant captain’s determination to join the 
brave band of explorers was not made known 
till the very last moment, and is reported to 
have been brought about by domestic events 
of a ry painfal nature. Captain Brunton 
started for Southampton this afternoon, and 
will sail from that place with the rest of the 
party to-morrow morning early.” 

“So,” Arthur Vandaleur said, as he read 
the par b, “he is gone, is he? and has 
left the field open for better men+for me, 
perhaps — who knows? What has he done 
or said, I wonder ?” 

Not — as it — = pacres was .~ 
report of anythin rticu aving happened, 
bape his reek Led been well done. Violet 
had received a mysterious package—a stiff 
envelope of brown paper. Several letters 
and two or three small parcels fell out of 
it, as she opened it with trembling hands, 
and a note in a sealed envelope. She 
stared at the scattered papers and the 
little parcels, and had no need to open them. 
Darcie Branton had sent her back her letters 
and the little presents she had given him— 
every one! She understood it. The 
less things had a voice, and told her she-was 
forsaken! Why, it mattered little. There 
was the fact; and, with a that was like 
a moan, she fell forward at her cousin's feet. 

They raised her, and laid her-on the sofa, 
and looked at oneanother in bewilderment, 

** No—don’t call any one,” Stafford Lennox 
said. ‘She will come to herself all to2 soon. 
What does it mean?”’ 

‘*She has the solation here,” Diana said. 
“Shall I open it?” 

“ Yes. e may do something if there is 
time. I have heard a hint or two that I 
think I understand now. He has heard the 
same, doubtless. I wish I had spoken; I 
wish I had warned you and her; but I hate 
scandal, and I looked on this as nothing more. 
What is in that note?” 

What was in it? The anonymous letter 
that had worked such mischief, and a few 
broken lines from Darcie Brunton :— 

**T have seen Arthur Vandaleur, and have 
heard the truth from him. Heaven forgive 
you for my broken life, and make yours en- 
durable! We shall never meet-again !” 

‘I must find him,” Colonel Lennox said. 
‘“‘ There’s an awfal blunder somewhere, and it 
must be set right! Take care of her, my dar- 
ling, and get her to talk to you, if you can! 
She may have given colour to some of it by 
something foolish she has done. It will all be 
set straight in a few days.”’ 

And so the party to Richmond never came 
off, and Diana was left to take her hapless 
cousin to her room while her lover set off post 
haste to seek Darcie Brunton, and bring him 
to reason, 


OHAPTER VII, 


Srarvorp Lennox could hear nothing of 
Captain Brunton at his clab-or his chambers. 
At the latter place his man said that he had 
orders to pack everything away and seal up 
his master’s things. He was: going away, but 
where he had not told him., He was in great 
trouble, for it was evident the c did not 
intend to-take him with him, and he was much 
attached to his master. 

**T am/afraid something has happened, sir,” 
he said. ‘*The captain was not in bed all 
night. He came home yesterday morning 
like a man out of his senses, and all the after- 
noon he was shut up in his room. I was 
afraid of what might ha » for I-saw that 
he had some tro on mind, and. I made 
pa tocee S there was anything that I could 

p in, ” 





“And what did he say?” asked Colonel 
Lennox. ‘“ Did he tell you anything?” 

vf ayes) sir; he only said that no one 
could help him, He was going to enter on a 
new etiterprise, or something of that sort, 
Indeed, I don’t think he very well knew what 
he was saying, and all night he was walking 
about like a madman, I wt his leave has 
been shortened, and he has had to go back to 
the regiment again, somehow. He said I was to 
say he was out of town if any one came for 
him; and he took nothing with him but his 
overcoat,’’ 

‘And didn’t say when he should be home 
again?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

‘* And you are not to join him anywhere?” 

“ No, sir.” 

**T must see him,” Colonel Lennox said. 
5 - bone is almost life and death depending on 
it ” 

rm afraid a him, al i — said. “ I 
oughtn’t to speak perhaps; but I can’t help 
takeving that there is something about Miss 
Vandaleur in it! I saw him tear something 
he had from her one ef a little pro- 
gramme or something of that sort—into a 
thousand shreds, and stamp on it like a man 
beside himself! There’s some one means that 
young lady mischief! If he hadn't gone off 
80 BU: ny and I could have found an oppor- 
tunity, Ishould have made bold to tell him 
something.” 

‘*What is it, Trent?” the Colonel said 
* You have been a faithfal servant to Captain 
Brunton; and can keep your own counsel ; and 
I must know anything that will help me to 
find him, and stop him from doing anything 
desperate! It has to do with Miss Vandaleur. 
Some one has, as you say, worked mischief. 
I know nothing at present, except that he is 
gone, and the young lady very ill. Tel me all 
you know.” 

“It isn’t much, sir,’ Trent replied; “ only 
this much : there was a letter brought here to 
my master two days ago. No one knew how 
at the time; but I have heard since it was 
given to the housekeeper’s little girl in the 
street by a woman. I know it wassomething 
about Miss Vandaleur, for I heard what he 
let drop in the first anger and grief of it. He 
put it in his pocket, but he left the envelope ; 
and the housekeeper knows the writing!” 

“ Whose is it?’ 

“A female Beelzebub, that’s what she is, 
sir! a woman with as many names ag faces, 
and all of them wicked! She hasn’t a notion 
where she is now; but. she is sure of the hand- 
writing. She showed me some more of it.” 

“It is a tangled ske:n at present, Trent,” 
Colonel Lennox said. .“I don’t know what 
has been said about Miss Vandaleur. I have 
only heard vague hints at something which I 
am quite sure is not true, If there is any 
-plot against her happiness and your master’s 
we will soon trace it. But the first thing is 
to bring him back, and prevent him doing 
anything desperate or absurd |” 

t was easy to plan but not so easy to exe- 
cute, Thef ‘Trent saw no more of his 
master, Darcie Brunton knew how far he 
could trust him, and the evening’s 
brought tidings of the missing man—tidings 
that fell like a leaden weight on their hearts. 
Darcie Branton was, gone, and it would be 
weeks, perhaps, before they could, communi- 
cate with him ! 

All the negociations about the African 
business had been conducted. with secresy 
anddespatch. Nothing is difficult when there 
is a full purses and he was. away on the sea 
before er one knew that he intended to leave 


olonel Lennox told. Trent he would cail 
again in a few hours, and in the meantime if 
Captain Brunton retarned he was to let him 
know at once. He-shonld be at Sir John 
Halliday’s in the course of a of houre 
and should remain there for some time, and 
then he went straight to Arthur Vandaleur’s 
rooms and asked for him. He was denied, 
and was told that Mr. Vandaleur was out of 
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town and not likely to return for some. time, 
the fact being that that gentleman had seen 
his arrival and issued his orders, having no 
fancy for an encounter with any one connected 
with his cousin just. at present. 

Foiled every way the colonel returned not 
a little dispirited to Diana and found. her 
weeping bitterly. Violet was very ill, and 
nothing could be gathered from her. -She 
rambled in the wildest manner, and accused 
herself of all sorts of things which Diana was 
sure were only imagination. Mrs. Chetwynd 
and her maid were with her, and they had 
sent for thedoctor.. They were afraid for her 
reason. 

The doctor came and shook his head and 
talked about mental shocks, and prescribed a 
sedative, and prophécied Violet would be 
better soon, and- went his way. And the 
dreary evening and night wore away, and it 
seemed as if the unhappy girl would go into 
a brain-fever, till Diana took her in hand and 
insisted of remaining with her, and turning 
out the maid. 

In answer'to her question .when they were 
alone, Violet said Arthur had written to ask 
her to'ste him alone. He had something to 
tell her, and. some letters that had been ber 
father’s to give her. He had a reason, he 
said, for not calling at the house, and he 
would not detain her long, if she would come. 

He would rather she did not mention him to 
anyone in the place. He had given offence for 
which he was verysorry, and he would rather 
keep out of Sir John’s ken till it was forgotten. 

And she had met him in the gardens once, 
and he had given her the letters, and asked 
her for the loan of some money, which she 
had given him,and that was all; she had 
never seen Him since—never wanted to. Ani 
how could Darcie take offence at such a trifle? 
What did he fancy she had done? 

“It is an awful mistake, Vi!” Diaua said, 
“ or a wicked = hé says in his note to you. 
Stafford and I openet it to -find out, if -we 
could, what'was-wrong: That he has seen 
Arthur Vandaleur,-and——” 

“But Arthur could only tell him, what I 
have told you!”’. Violet said, in bewilderment. 
‘Tt-was only that once—not enough to come 
between us like this. Ishould have told Darcie 
all aboubit, bat my cousin, ed me not to. 
Oh! what shall Ido?, What shallI do? He 
1s gone; and I shall never see him again l”’ 

“Yes, you shall, dear! ’” Diana said, con- 
fidently. ‘*'You shall see him and Arthur 
Vandaleur, too, and all will be cleared up. 
Stafford ‘will set everything right for you. 
There is pothing he cannot ‘do, and Darcie 
will listen'to Him, and tell him what he has béen 
fancyihg ; so go to sleep, there’s a good girl, 
and be quite'ready to talk to Captain Brunton 
when he comes back, as he will.” 

When he comes back !’ Alas!'there were miles 
of blae water between Captain Branton and 
the shore when Diana spoke the hopeful words, 
and all that they saw or heard of him was two 
notesoné ‘to Trent telling. him what ‘to do 
with the things, and enclosing a bank note to 
a large amount in lied of notice to leave, and 
another to Stafford Lenfiox, saying what he 
had done, an@ expressing a vague hope that he 
might never come back alive. 

“He is mad!” that gentleman said, when he 
had read the ietter. ¢ ' 

“‘ Never mind Di; keep up that-poor ehild’s 
heart,if-you can; we will fathom this mystery, 
for there isjone, and. a letter will: reach 
Branton at. Zanzibar. They will. make a 
longish stay. there to gather their forces and 
provisions.and pick their guides. 16 is only 
a question of) waiting,;-sae will have bim back 
thoroughly ashamed of himself I should hope, 
in three months, if she is patient.” 

‘‘T wish I gould think so,’ Diana said; “I 
canuot understand it. 

,, OHAPTER.. VITI. 

A moytH passed away—two—three—and no 

answer-came to the loving appeal Violet sents 





to the man who had jud zed her so hardly; and 


the time that had been fixed for the donble 
marriege was drawing near, and there would 
be no bridegroom for Violet Vandalear. 

Sir John was truly sorry for the forlorn 
girl, and thoroughly believed in the trath of 
her story. He had tried to find his nephew 
and get the other side of the story from him ; 
but Stthur Vandaleur seemed to have vanished 
from every place where he had been known. 

There was no doubt that Violet’s unhappi- 
ness had been a planned affair, and Diana one 
day came upon ample proof that the French- 
woman, who had been the poor gir’s maid, had 
been a confederate in the wicked business. 

It was she who had personated Violet in the 
meetings the world had seen and commented 
on—notably the one surprised by Viscount 
Carrington. No wonder she was discomfitéd 
one confused when the young gentleman spoke 
to her. 

The world did not know of her relations 
with Arthur Vandaleur, and his power to 
make her do what he chose. 

One day at breakfast as Violet entered the 
room, Sir John broke, the seal of a letter 
which he perused with a startled look on his 
face, 
‘It concerns you, my dear,” he said, when 


‘he had finished it. 


‘** Concerns me, uncle!” 

* Yes, dear.” 

“How?” 

“ Arthur Vandaleur is dying, Violet.” 

‘“ Dying! oh, where?” 

“Ina back street in Antwerp, child. This 
letter is from a sister of charity or something 
of that sort, I suspect, who is attending on 
him. He has mét with a bad accident, and 
wants to see me’ and you,” 

“ Tosee me! Oh, what for?” 

“I don’t know; I can only guess. Will you 
come?” 

**Oh, yes.” | 

In two hours from the time of the receipt of 
the letter Sir John and his niecé were on 
their foad° to Antwerp, meeting Arthur 
Vandaleur’s father at Harwich, en route for the 
same place as theméelves: He was in great 
distress as a father: must be who is going to 
see the end of the life of a son on whom: he 
had bnilt his hopes—the only one of his chil- 
dren who was worth anything, he had _ been 
used to say; when he was a child. But how 
worthless he had turned ont! 

Together they went to the. miserable. place 
where the dying man lay—for dying Arthur 
Vandaleur certainly was—past all human aid. 
There had been a slight accident on the rail- 
way, and he had been hurt—slightly as was 
at first supposed ; to death it turned out, 

He confessed everything. to them, for there 
was a germ of blood in him after all, or he 
would pot have sent for the girl he had 
wronged to hear the truth from his own lips. 

The next day they left Antwerp’ again. 
There was no ‘need for them to stay; Squire 
Vandaleur’s second son was the heir now, and 
Arthur’s faults and ‘follies were at an end for 
ever. 

‘Tt will all come right now, my dear,” Sir 
John said to his niece, as they entéred the 
railway carriage that waa to take them on ‘the 
first stage of their journey home, ‘“ Onlyhave 
patience. We will have Darcie back, if I go 
to Africa myselfto fetch him ! ” 

Violet smiled ;- there was° something like 
hope in her heart now, though it was very 
faint, and her uncle put a newspaper in her 
and—an English one, that-he had purchased 
at the station. 

“It's yesterday's,” he said. “ But it will 
be all hews to us;”’ and he buried himself be- 
hind a sheet ofthe Tim-s, while Violet turned 
over the Telegraph, her thoughts: wandering 
far away to Africa and Darcie Branton. 

‘‘ Violet my dear, give me that paper, this 


i| will be pleasanter reading for you,” Sir John 


said presently, and his face was full-of horror 
and pity as he spoke. But. his words fell on 
unheeding ears—Violet had fallen back in her 
place in a dead faint. She lay there white 
and rigid, and it almost seemed to her uncle 





| as if it would be better she should die—for the 


paper contained the miserable story of the end 
of the expedition. It had been set upon, and 
almost totally destroyed. The names of th» 
killed were given, and Darcie Brunton’s headed 
the list. 

* - * 

Twelve months were gone by, Diana had 
been quietly married, and the infant heir of 
the house of Lennox was being spoiled to 
his heart’s content at.the Sycamores. en 
Violet made her appearance there on a short 
visit she was not the bright fairy-like Vi of 
former days. Slight and spirituelle she could 
not help being—and lovely she would be, to 
her life’s end; but never more the bright, 
happy girl who had never known a sorrow 
from the hour of her going to her uncle's house 
to.live. 

One day she and another sister named 
Barbars, were called to an hotel in the city, 
where a gentleman was lying very ill. He 
had only just arrived there, and had not been 
able to give any orders or even his name, and 
the proprietor had sent to them having had a 
nurse from their house in his establishment 
before.” Sister Barbara was there already, 
but could not undertake the whole duty, and 
Violet packed her little bag and set forth to 
assist her, 

“JT am afraid it is only to see him die, 
miss!” the waiter said, who took her up to the 
room door, ‘And we can’t find out anything 
about him—whether he has any friends or 
not. He was getting change at the bar when 
he just fell down as if all the. life was going 
out of .him, and there he has lain ever since.” 

Sister Barbara had tried everything that she 
could think of, and the doctors bad done all 
they: could, and were coming again before 
night—but_ it was very hopeless. ‘Sister 
Ernestine_tried a course of treatment of her 
own, which very much astonished and scan- 
dalized the more staid and elderly lady who 
was her colleague. She bent over the wan 
wasted figure in the bed, and looked at the 
hollow cheeks with; a curious stare of wonder- 
ment and fear. Then she lifted the heavy 
head and kissed it passionately. ‘‘He shall 
not die! he shall not die!” she gasped, and 
then went into hysterics herself. 

Sister Barbara was wise in her generation, 
and she did not ring the bell nor make a fuss, 
but attended to her young assistant, and 
brought her back to her senses again, like a 
sensible woman as she was. 

In two hours from that time Sir John came 
into the room where his daughter sat with her 
husband, and the juvenile tyrant of their 
united lives, and put a telegram on the table 
before them. 

“I am afraid poor Vi has gone out of her 
Yhind,” he said, . ‘‘ Read this! ”’ 

They read, it wondering. ‘Come, to me— 
all of pat I haye found him—he is not 

ead.” © 

It was dated from a city hotel, and they 
guessed how it was. The insensible patient 
was Darcie Brunton, if indeed Violet had not 
made some terrible mistake. As soon as a 
fast train could, take them Sir Jobn and 
Colonel Lennox were with Violet in the sitting- 
room allotted to the two nurses; listening to 
her broken words of thankfulness and joy. 
He was awake, and he knew her, and he was 
so. far restored as to be able to ask for his 
friends. But they had no knowledge yet how 
he came to be there, or how he had escaped 
the fate of his companions. . 

The knowledge came in due course. Bat 
for many a long day Darcie Brunton hovered 
between life and death, tended with watchful 
care by his wife that was to have been, aud 
her coadjutor. And then there came a day 
when he was able to: be moved into the country, 
and the Sycamores opened its doors to him, 
and he was once moreamongst the flowers and 
waving trees of an ish country. home. 
Violet was not with him then—she had gore 
back to’ the: home, her feelings strangely 
mingled, She had hel to nurse him back 
tc life; while he was fighting with death ‘he 
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seemed hérown: Now that the fear was over 
the shadow of Arthur Vandaleur rose-up be- 
tween them, and stopped the loving words and 
caresses that were in her heart to 

She knew now how it was’ tat he had: not 
recieved her letter. The unlucky expedition 
had remained bat a very little while in Zanzi- 
bar, pushing on in’ fear of pe a and 
the missive-had ‘doubtless travelled after them 
as far as-possible and got lost; as marry” others 
had’ done. een from the massacre 
was’ due to the fact that he was left for dead 
and ‘fell in with ery native afterwards. 
Bat’ it rad been a he: could ‘get 
back to civilization; na it’ was only 


the ‘help of different’ Consuls in the various: 


places he had’to pass that he was able to reach 
England. 

e had no idea of concealing his identity 
longerthan the next day orso at farthest, when 
would, in ell: probability, ave: proved ‘fayal | ae | 
wou in 
but for the tithely care and good fnestine and Ber bes- 
towed’ upon “hint te he oS Sa 
friend: It ‘wae 
ond ‘Re a ath ree dng seen 
an ow tate in 
away. And it was ‘she who brought Violet to 
him ‘ea lle Geapondeney sebtelt p tite 
way to lay him once more on a bed of: 
and bade them be thankfal that they had 
found eath ‘other; and not fly im’the face of 
Providence:”” 

Society has-rever been able 4 settle satis- 
factorily the real ofacts of the délay in the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Brantén-net 
why the went away and the lady 
turned’ Sister af Mercy; bat asSir John and 
his deughter both say, it is no business of any- 
one’s but'the persons mostinterested, and they 
ate away enjoying their honeymoon, and. out 
of hearibgof all the twaddle that’ ie talked: 
And when they come back, tha world will. re- 
ceive them with open arms, and will. have: 
found it’ expedientto forget that ‘there was 
ever anything mysterious about it; aud the 
Arthar Vandaleur's lost-ven- 
pty whieh Darcie Branton’s sudden return: 
aroused in all its freshness, wilh have died out 


for ever: 
[(?H= wND.]° 








FACBEILA. 


I pom’: know where. that.boy got his. bad; 
temper—nt. from me,J,am sure,’ said.the 
husband.. ‘‘ No, my dear, for I-don’t, perceive 
you have lost any.” 


A parson ‘onee prefaced is sermon with, 
“ My friends, let us say'afew words Before we 
begin.’ This is about “to the man who 
took a short-nap‘before he went to sleep. 


Sommnopy ‘tried te: exeuse.ailiax to Dr. John- 
son, saying, ‘‘ You must not believe, more-than 
half what he«ays;”’. ‘‘ Ay,” rephied the.doator 

** but, which alf ?."” 


Trey said to the fatherof oneof the prize: 
winners’ at coll * _ “So your sou Bas earned’ 


his spars." « fied the opreetioal ola" 
man, “and now we % to earn His Bodts:”’ 


A quack, on’ feeling a, patient’s_ pulse, said : 
‘‘I suppose you consider me s humbug,” to 
which the patient responded : * How odd it is 
that you can tell a persin’s thoughts PO AGCUr 
rately by just feeling his pulse,” 


Cuntous ‘Comromenca.—A youth: has been : 
paying his addresses: to a young lady, under 
the impression that she: was Heeger *Pihally- 
she told him promptly: that the bauk:had 
fatled, and that she-was penniless, after which’ 
his attentions: slackened: a Ac fow™ daiy ago« 
she said to. him): ‘Dean rge; it seems:to: 
me. that since you found out I am-only ogee 
gek-yee have ceased to love me.” ‘ You dom't/ 
say sol” rejoined the candid youth;: “do you: 
— that the very someddén bes occurred tax 
me ” 


: And then be-esw his blunder, and looked very 


Ss having only aot 





“‘Luyny;’’ said his) maiden aunt, :‘* you 
should eat'the barley that isin — soup, or 
you'll never get man.” ° up: 
innocently, inquired, “ Is that — trae you eat it 
for, aunty ?”’ 

A ler rma Saori weaned to know why’a 
young widow is more nating than a 

1. We don"t: Kaow ‘“snuch: sadoat the su wr 
but shonid that itis because the widow 
appreciates the value of time. 


Sam the night watchman, when, about dusk 
he was invited.to drink a cup of int Noy, 
thank. you; ooffee keeps me awake.all night.”’ 


embarrassed, and tried to explain it. But it it. 
was no use. 

A prerry girh told her bean that she was a. 
mind-reader. :«** You don’t sayreé1” he ex- 
claimed. “ Yes,” she said—“ you have it in 

your mind te ask me ta be your wife, but. you 
are just.a little scared: at: the idea’ Their; 
wedding- cards are out. ‘ 

° fam Patiosoray or a Provrivcrt.—The 
party had been harvesting, and: were now: re- 


tarning. “Jock,” said theow: 's intended; 
‘did ’ee kiss oi in the tunnel?” ‘ Noa, lassie; : 
ah didna’’ Short pause, and then’ uncon- 


cernedly—“ Oa, ’twas soom ’eon‘#ise:than'!’* | 


A sox home from school, after paying his 
usual holiday visit to the dentist, thus described 
how he had a tooth drawa—‘ The dentiss 
collared me, pulled like wild horses, and just 
— my. head came off the tooth dropped 
out.’ 

A wiTnass was.in.the box.in.an illegal liquor 
sale.case.. The counsel was trying.to.find out, 
in what kind of glass the liquor. was handed to, 
wed" ee pod —_ ms Te “What 

loahing was; it?.” 
sor, it was not a looking glass at all ; 
tumbler.” 

“‘ 80-you enjoyed your visitto the: menagerie, 

you?” inguired a young man->of. his 
sipitlioaa little sister, ‘“’Oh¢ yes. And,ido: 
you know, we saw acamel therethat screwed 
ite mouth and eyes around awfnlly, and sister” 
said it lookad exactly as.you dowhen you ara 
reciting: poetry at the evening:parties.” 

Two little girls met in the street, the other 
day, and’ one said to the other, “Pve pat all 
~ yg eae into d mourning, and it’s so becom-’ 

ome over and see them.” 

What ai 9 did you do that for?” “Oh, we had 
a c'lamity. Our olf dg got killed; and flere 
didn’t anybody care but me and them. We've 
just cried oureyes out.” Then the other little 
= said,. in- slow, gs tg “Mey 

ilson, ain't you: " ere's* 
Be ‘something happening to you!’*° 

A. czmtTnzman, who had been in Austin only 
three paca Seay who:hed, 
to aprominent.Austin 


“ Begorra, 
it) was,.a 


e your acquaintance three days 
ago, what would. you say.to.it?". “Well 
should .say.never. pat off. till. to-morrow that 
which you should havedone the day before, 
yesterday.” 

As Sheridan Knowles-was: walking one day 
with a-brother dramatist, he*was accosted by! 
a gentleman in these terms—* You're a pretty 
fellow, Knowles! After fixing your own day’ 
andthour to dine with us, younever made your 
appearance,” .‘‘Z couldn’t: help! it; upon-my 
horonr,” replied Knowles. ‘ How are you all 
at.home?’”. “ Ob, quite well, thank yous But, 
come now, will you name anotherday and 
your word ?”. ‘I-will—sure Iwill:” “ 
what -day+stell: we say Thursday next?” 
“ Yes, Thursday bes it.” <¢Aib dix? 9. 4 Ati 
sit 5 ‘L'ih«be there punctuaily..-..My:love to em 
all.” The friend: departed, and Kuowles, ye 
linking his) ‘arm: with that of -Beimard,:said< 
‘Who's tliat-chap ?” not having slie least iden 


to dine with, esttintater ing neny: 





| ae covney tne -ae 


of the name or residence of the man he had)! wig and 


** Havel not. offered you every advantage?” 

said'‘a doting father to» hisison.. “Ob, yes,’ 
lied the youth; ‘* but Leould nots think of 
ti advantage of my father.” 

Ir is supposed’ that: the reason why the 

sesthetes admire the stork so enthusiastically 
is ‘because it can stand on'éneteg fer houre-at 
a streteb, and look as though it never had an 
idea’in its head. 

“Mrs, Mirrry,” said a vinttir: “imma has 
xe features, but’ I think she Has got her 
‘father’s hair. *L« Oh, how, T see,” said the 
deay little Emma; “‘it’s “because I have 
father’s hair that he has to wear a wig.” 

“ Poor, fellow |. he. died in. poverty,” said a 
man,.of a.person lately decea: * That 
isn’t, anything!” exclaimed a seed by- 
stamder.. “ Dying in poverty, is. no hardahip ; 
it's; living in porerty, that puts the thumb- 
screws ona f 


\ & Few eat ago, as two: young ‘men were 
Trinity Church, they were stopped by 

@ little boy, who was sitting on thejonteide of 
the railing, with, “ Young gentlemen; please 
help the blind?” . “ Howdo you: know we are 


gentlemen,”’ » said» onie, “if are 
lind?” “ Qhvh’?> said: the:boy, ) ‘+1 meant 
deaf and: dumb!” 
“ How did you come’to break - off your en 
agement with Miss ball?” asked’ Uncle 
oses of a darkey.—‘*In de fast place, Uncle 


Moses, she pve rie oung, an she didn't 
hab no money, and jawed like de débbel ; and 


| secondly, she wouldn't hab me, and went and 


married another niggah, so T tuk the advice 
ob my freng and jess dropped ber.” 


Aw excellent story is told. of a British a 
dier’ in Egypt.. His. colonel, observing hi 
one morning wending his: way-to.c 
fine Egyptian rooster in his arms, him 
to know if he had. been. stealing chickens. 
4 ee onel,” was the reply; ‘“L-just saw 

fellow sitting ow the-fenca, and I or- 
‘dered him to crow for-old England, and he 
wouldn’t, when I confiscated bim.for.a rebel.” 


Oxty two day: our batber solemn! 
assured us that fee a great bal of Rev. 
Joseph Cook and loved: coriversé: Witt! him, 


of the chair andwaid, st es 
Tt* you can undérstand Joseph” 

for you tosliave us. Get up inthe , and 
we will stave you.” — Boston 


“TY mage to see. @ woman. with rings in her 
ears,” exclaimed the gi Meacon; ‘they 

ain't natural. If it was intended for. pees 
to.wear them she would have been bern with 
holes in her ears. The first woman didn’t 
wear rings, I'll be,bound!”. “ No,” remarked 
the quiet little man in the corner, “nor no- 
thing else,” The discussion was adjourned 

without delay. ...... 
oe Parenrev: Anasstos.—Vou Kalkbrenzer, 


: “ Do you knew,” he once 
ssid: to an acquaintance, “that the: nebility of 
my family dates from the Crusades? One of 


my ancestors the Emperor Bar- 
peoeate ——” “On the piano?” asked the 
er, 


Tae French actor Brasseur™ could disguise 
his identity a rome rp a At a dinner given a 
his company by the managet he misde a 
with his comrade, L’Herrier, that he could 
disguise ‘himeelf so com that not even 
he‘ could detect him. left the room. Soon 
after coffee was: brought: in 


‘bashy eyebrows, curly hafr; and a bronze com: 
plexion. He was the*very 

awkwardness, upsetting the things, spilling 
the chs on and at last putting*the sugar into 
eerie — wit fingers. The — 
sprang an agged the pee. waiter to the 
door. 8 With one gesture, hi , away went 
‘whiskers, and thére stood: Brasseur, 
exclaiming, “wel; Of aie; you have’ lost 





promised: 
to whommhe had sent -hislove.: 12 





your bet.’” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tar young Princesof Wales are still studying 
at Lausanne, and in their recreation 
play a great deal at Jawn-tennis; they also 
ride-ae- much as, possible, that exercise having 
been recommended for Prince Albert Victor. 

Tue crews of the Oxford and Cambridge 
race will take as’ well as: many ladies of 
the pure Greek type of beauty, in the plays 
of that nationality, which are to be performed 
in June next‘at'Cromwell House. 

A MEMORIAL ROOM, set apart to contain me- 
mentoes and'relics of Mr. Garfield, the walls 
te be covered with. framed resolutions and 
lettersiof sympathy, is being prepared by Mrs. 
Garfield. 

A marricz is arranged between, Mr, Hugh 
Northeote, fifth sen:of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and’ Mies Edith Fish, daughter ‘of Mr. Pish, 
late aan, oe ee A bride- 
groom elect is a partrier ‘in the essrs, 
Tod, .Northeote, and:Bowzing, of New York, 

Rosa Bownzvnr’ has, for some time, been 
suffering ‘from illness,.therdfore no néw work 
may be..expected from her.éasel; but in sdl 
probability there will: be a loan collection’ of 
this’ great artist’s ‘works at the King-street 
Galleries during the season. 

Tu Princess Christian was present at the 
funeral of Mr, Arthur Wellesley (aged seven- 
teen), son of the late Dean of Windsor. 
General Ponsonby represented the Queen, and 
deposited at the gravea wreath of immortelles 
from Her Majesty, similar 
therames of - the’ Duke of Albany, Princess 
Beatrice, and Princess. Frederica of Hanover. 

Tum activity: ofthe Royal family, both: in 
matters of business and pleasure, was never 
better‘exemplified than at the present moment. 
For. instance,.the Prince of. Wales will shortly 

‘of ‘the Cit 
, Mootfields: Duke of Connaught 
on the 9th laid the foundation-stone of. St. 
Ann’s Church, Bagshot, Surrey, when the 
ceremonial, hh was carried. out with 
Masonic honours, took. place in the presence of 
a large assem’ » (En the matter of music 
especially» is almost: restless feelin 
t; forthe. Duchess of Edinburgh 
Duke.and Duchess of Albany, with the 
King and -Queen of: the Netherlands, went to 
the performance of ‘Berlioz’s “Faust” by the 
Royal. Albert Hall Choral Society.on the 11th— 
one of the. greatest: -musical treats of the 
season ; andthe Duke-and Duchess of ATbany 
had, on the previous evening, witnessed the 
first performance of “‘ Cotomba ” at Drury-lane 
Theatre, : 
wealling of feet" bg" Tiepally ‘eseushy" Woe 
ing eet: by” ty ‘recently took. 
place. The -room was. used for the occa~ 


sion, one-end being fitted up.as an altar. The 
tnessed 


imposing scene was ‘wi ex- n 
Isabella, the Princess ‘of ‘the , and the 
Infanta Paz, who, was- accompanied. by 
Jjianeé, the Bavarian ‘Prince; who has. since ‘be- 
come her husband. The were ranged 
in two rows, thirteen men and thirteen women, 
all, as @ matter of course, washed for the oc- 
casion, and clad not in rags, but_in clothes pro- 
vided at the ‘ for them, which. these 
vagrants invariably sold directly they were 
outside the palace, The King and Queen were 
attended by a courtly train, and after a short 
omnes. eee yond duties, which — 
ulfille ipping a r in rosewater, an 
touching ithit the beggars’ feet. This 

over, each of’ the thirteen: males was led ont 
by a grandee of Spain, and each woman by 
one of the greatest ladies of the Court. After 
this fishy pies, fruit, omelettes; dc, , were padsed 
through the Quéen’s hands to the outer world, 
where they were sold, and the money pre- 
sented te the-.. above paupers.’ -Gorgeous 
dresses, velvet trains, diamonds, splendid-anit 
forms, &¢., formed a gay and glitteri 

but absolutely incongruous with the hour an 
with: the i Yecord ‘from whence the 
ceremony takes its Origin. * 5 he 


| dish’ with butter, 
ns - ; 


i 
’ 


or three eggs: ed 
} 





STATISTICS. 


Iv the year 1788 there were only 29 sheep in 
Australia. At the: present. time there are no 
fewer than 62,000,000. 


Tre Marriage AGE 1X Dirrerenr Covun- 
TRins.—Austria, 14 years for both sexes ; Ger- 
many, the manat #8, the woman at 14; Bel- 

ium, the man at.18, the woman at 15; Spain, 
the man at 14, the woman at 12; France, .the 
man at 18, the woman at_15 ; Greece, the man 
at 14, the woman. at; 12 ;, Hungary—Catholics, 
the man at14; the woman: at 12;' Protestants, 
the man at 18, the woman at.15.; Portugal, the 
man at 14, the woman at. 12; Russia, the man 
at 18, the woman at 16; Saxony, the: mam-at 
18,, the woman, at 16 ; Switzerland, the: man:at 
14, the woman at 12, 


Topacco Sragrszics.—Asia produces 31,000: 

intals (100tbs. © avoi is) of tobacco; 

sace-Lorraine, 160,000°; varia, 156,000; 
the Duchy of Baden, 242,000; North Germany, 
100,000, of which Prnssia.furnishes the fourth 
part; the Low Countries’ furnish 85,000 
quintals:;' Italy, 93,000; Russia, 180,000; 
Austria, 1,000,000, In America. the Brazils 
300,006; . Guba, 610,000; North 
America, 3,400,000,. Thetotah quantity pro 
duced amounts to 18,000,000 quintals. The 
annual quantity, consumed, in Russia, France, 
and England, is -at.the rate of lb. per inhabi- 
tant ; in Italy at:the rate of 1ilb. ; in Austria 
2%lbs. In the United States and Germany, 3lbs. ; 


L e8 | in Belgium 44lbs. ; amd.in Holland, 5jlbs. 
ones being sent: in 





GEMS. 

Onanrty’ is a virtue of all times and all 
places. 

WueEN a man:speaks the truth. you may 
count pretty surely that he possesses. some other 
virtues. 

WHATEVER you win.in life you. must conquer 
by your own efforts, and themit‘is:yours, a part 
of yourself. 


4 


HOUSEHOLD... TREASURES. 


PotaTors. FrieD In: Riszons:;—Cut' a slice 
out’ of a Taw u ad: potato about an inch 
thick. Peel off the skin, and then continue to 
peel till the slice has been converted to aribbon ; 
it should not. be.too thin, Tie. it imknots- or 
bows;.and keep it in cold water till ready to 

; tatoes must be quickly peeled ‘with 
a sharp knife, and must.go imto water as they 
axe peeled. Dry thems “with aicloth be- 
fore frying, the fat must iling, and’ when 
anicé golden colour'they’aredone. Serve hot 
ona folded ‘napkin, 4 

Aspro Jetty.—Dip aring mould into scaléing, 
water and rinse it ont with cold, pour into it-a 
little savoury. jelly,, which: should be quite 
bright and clear ; let it set slightly, and place 
in 1t pieces of-celd: boiled fieli; or'slices of hard 
boiled egg, or whatevér is to be'served in it’; fill’ 
up the mould with the jelly, and.let it stand to 

t cold. When required, just dip the:mould 
in hot water, slightly ‘shake, and’ turn it ont'on 
a dish: Garnish round the.dish with alternate. 
slices of lemon and cucumber, fill. the centre 
with parsley, .- ; 

Kacs Dirrerenr Ways.—1. Spread a small 
break in.as many oags as may: 
required, care not:to break the yolks; 
Let thedikh be fora very few minutes over 
a.slow fire, which will suffice to ‘set the whites. 
—they are then done ; e over them.a little: 
peapenensinalin and. serve i i 

arma little batter, and beat it' 


Sedan 





and salt, and, keep.stirning aver the fire. 204 
become slightly brown, and: détach themselves 
from the pan. Serve immediately on a thick 
slice of hot buttered toast» 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is the most.momentons question a woman 
is ever called upon to decide, whether the faults 
of the man she loves will drag her down, or 
whether she is competent: to. be his- earthly 
redeemer, 


A cuEear and simple remedy for, rheu- 
matism has been found by a Canadian doctor 
—total abstinence from food. He declares 
that. many cases of acute articular rheu- 
matism: have been cured ty fasting in from 
four to eight’ days, while chronic rheumatism. 
was also alleviated. No medicines whatever 
were given, bat patients might drink cold 
water or moderate quantities: of lemonade. 
The doctor states that rheumatism is afterall 
only a-phase of indigestion, and therefore can 
be» cured by giving complete and continue? 
rest'to all the digestive organs. 


Prerry Lampe Saapes.—A yery. p effect 
for a lamp shade is gained by the use of tissue 
paper. Hither » wire ora‘glassshade may. bs 
employed as a’ foundation. This should be 
rather small and round. large rose petals 
are cut out of ‘piwk tissue paper, and these are 
fastened on the foundation, A tiny plaitis 
made.in the base of each petal, and.the row at 
the top of the shade is. secured in place first. 
The second row is so arranged as to conceal 
where the'first row is fastened, and the suc- 
ceeding ones in the same way. The-bottom 
is finished with moss, the whole giving the 
effect.of a large.moss rose. 


SxHort-Harrep Sisters,—Short hair is again 
in fashion, and in spite of all that.can be or 
has been said-to the contrary, ladies are sacri- 
ficing all that remains of their crowning glory 
which is left from the ravages of bandoline, 
hot slate pencils ani pins that crimp to the 
Moloch of the present fashion. These short, 
rippling locks. are charming to. the last degree 
on some heads, but to many ladies they are 
tax. from. becoming, as: they give tliem a 
masculine ce not at all preposses- 
sing; and even the pretty, round, rosy-faced 
girls who turn themselves into bewitching 
little Cupids by this style of. coiffure must 
remember that they will be obliged to resort 
to the inevitable Derby hat. fora head cover- 
ing, as’ any other hat, bonnet, or even. the 
stylish little French toque.cannot very well be. 
kone secure. without some foundation more 

d. than ringlets to which. they may be 
fastened. 


How Axmrarns Forttrory av BaAnreqvare. —An 
Italian writer on the catastrophe on theIsland 
of Ischia mentions those prognostics of an 
earthquake which are derived. from. animals. 
They. were observed in every place where the 
‘shocks were such as to be general tible. 
Sorhe minutes before they were felt, the oxen 
and cows began to bellow, the sheep and goats 
bieated, and rushing in confision one on the 
other, tried to, break the wieker-work of the 
folds; The: dogs howled, the geese and fowls 
were alarmed and made much noise; the 
horses which were fastened in the stalls were 
greatly agitated, leaped up,and down. and tried 
to break the halters with whieh, they were at- 
brome to ~ wk pry ~ ~on the road 
sto suddenly and sno n a very strange 
way. The cats were very much frightened, 
and’ tried to conceal themselves, or their hair 
bristled. up. wildly. and moles were 
seen to leave their holes; birds:rose as if scared 
fromthe: placeson which they ‘had alighted ; 
and: fis left tlie bottom. of the sea and ap- 
proac’ the , where at some places: great 
numbers of them were taken, Even ants and 
reptiles. abandoned, in clear daylight, their 
subterranean holes in great disordér, many 
hours’ before the: shocks were félt. The. dogs, 
a few. minntes. before the first shock took place, 
awoke their sleeping masters by barking-and 
pulling them, as'if'they wishedto' warn them 
of the img , and several, persons 
were thus enabled to:save themselves. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. F. R.—A married lady will not kiss her gentlensen 
uaintances, unless it may be'a near relative, such as 
fa r or brother. 


M. J. D.—A love of truth, a high sense of honour, 
delicacy of manner, and strict adherence to correct prin- 
ciples, are the chief essentials of a gentleman. 


Bita.—You can add your own initials if you choose. 
But it is not customary to sign the quotation with the 
author's name. 

W. N.—It would be foolish and wrong for you to marry 
now. Wait fortwo years. In the meantime endeavour 
to save all you can inorder to begin housekeeping as soon 
as you marry. 


Minste.—May is a favourite month with lovers, and so, 
also, is Ovtober. Asa rule, the month that a couple who 
real other get martied in is the bést month 
for them, 


Avrive.—It is in best tasteto have the name#all on 
one card, and, they should be sent alike to dldand new 
friends, as a neglect of the first ht suggest to them 
that you wished a cessation of their visits. 


Cessa J.—If the lady was a new acquaintance, and in- 
vited you to call, without mentioning the probable time 
of being able to receive you, it. was equivalent to no in- 
vitation at all, and you need not hazard a call. 


8: P.—You had hoa ghd ad until you are eye 
and_ better acquainted bef, ioadeby and le 
gentleman. e will be alder by-andt and less  bashfut 
and you will also be 


P. M, 8.—1, Purl, in cow: means an inversion of 
stitches, which gives to the work a ribbed or waved ap- 
2, We, have not: the space to describe the 


pearance, 
various styles of electric lights and electric motors. 


L. B. §.—As you already have the affix junior to you" 
name, unless your son of the same name ig grown up’ 
and thereis likely to be mistakes arising from a con 
fusion of identity, it will be as well to use no affix to 
his pame. . 


W. B.—The iaticed that ray was at war with 
from 1865 to 1870 were Brazil, Argentine Republic, 
and U y. waeeuthe Dictator of ey. 
provoked. the war, war, which was ended by his death 


battle, March 1, 1870. 

RT. P,—-We think that you can safely trust to you™ 

own, udgment. Until you are.r in love, and desire 

d settle you had better not go courting. 
if you were rota love, you would not hesitaté about offering 
yourself to the young lady. 

K. J. 1. Advertise the name of the perscn ‘for whose 
whereabouts you are inquiring, together with the date 
of his arrival in this country, the name, of his wife, 
and other matters of like import, in the Times or other 
daily papers. 


Cc. L. 8.—Previous to Libera RH funds in real 
estate, you Should not only examine the property itself, 
but the, surroundings, with a view to ascertaii 


wheth r the property is likely to advance in value... Take 
some disinterested’ party with you, and do not depend 
to any extent on the statements of estate agents. 

Eerte J.--1. When you are requested to call upon 
now ——— should inspire you to do so without 
delay. ou may not desire an intimate acquaintance, 
and if RS you need not invite them to dinner or tea; it 
is not absolutely scoratiel, but it is‘considered’an act of 
hospitality and good will. 

Luty B.—To che. your rights to the property * 

question it will be absolutely necessary of emplo 
leween, It would be impoaribe for us to spare . Bese LS 
to find the whereabouts’ of the heir, or the f 
owners of the estate, or consult ihn various gal 
authorities necessary for a clear, understanding of 
subject. 

Amy 8.—The lady, inall probelility, refers to a widely- 
advertised nostrum, claiming to produce the effects de- 
scribed, of the com of which we know nothing. 
It is believed, however, ‘to contain a large amount of 
arsenic. Such’ articles should never. be recommended 
by any one, as their use may lead to the most disastrous 
results. 

Dora.—l. To remove the marks of perspiration in 
clothing, first use a strong solttion of aan and then 
rinse thoroughly with clean water. 2. Plated ware mia 
be cleaned by making a_ paste with whiting and aleoho 
applying it to the plated articles, and after it has “re 
rubbing it off with a brush (if rough), or a soft, ray, if 
s™ooth. 

C. L. B, D—Do'not marry without the consent of 
parents until you ere twenty-one years of age. 1 pros 
postpone your w that time, you will then know * 
the strength of your mutual affection and its constan 
Your parents will by that’ time ‘have Lac me BS with: 
drawn all objection; or you will have come over 


views. et 


Essiz.—1. Acard when you.are not at hothe fs the 
same a8 @ personal visit; and itis your duty to return it. 
The neglect of this would be a great soleciam, and your 
visitor, unless a very intimate friend, would "have the 
privilege of regarding her presence as undesirable.’ 2. 
in passing through a saw, @ lady, even ~~ ts-the 
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hostess, always. precedes -, Tt is ee im- 
proper for a Igy after Frey ently erat fear tleman, 
to ask him to m her ; auks Her per-_ 
raission or is brought hy a seanand frien. 
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M. D.—The horse 01 the driver's left hand is the near 
horse, and, of ewer] th other is the off one. The 
pea of so designa is supp2sed to have arisen 

from the fact that coh te me ey ox teams, or other teams 
where the driver goes on foot, he usually walks on the 
left side of the team, which makes thé animal ‘on that 
side the one nearest to him. . 


C, L, J.--The young lady is all right. Do not.be dis- 
pete my nor yet too hasty. Let the young lady seo 
pomp oe any live without her favour rom bec ite. When 
ws a desire mone renew the intimacy, 
or If you are d 
Be patient, but axe ote advan 
cumstance. 


Corat.—l: There are numerous ways of spending 
pleasant evening, such as pep ar the friends to call 
upo you, and indulging ——_ ae ees | S00 
as acting charades, or games which you 
may be conversant. er and fancy needlewor are 
also sources of Lg leasure and amusement. 2. 
position and pen p both excellent. 


M.'B..W.—1. .We suggest that rather than further delay 
what should have been done years ago, you go intb one 
of the paening counties and have the ceremony per- 


can. probably win her, 
Rig of any favourable cir- 


jane - o taight thus be ere ght anno: cy 
the city t cause marriage un 

pom see is legal. I tod teat ab Bonding es ff.th0 
parties were united under proper names. 


E. L. D. V,—Possibly 3u are lacking in serious senti- 
ment and earnestness. Many girls find it hard to prize 
the love that is freely offered. They crave what is out 
of eaten ome reech, This is: dus; to lack: nt judges: sad 

respect. “‘ Far fetched dear bought-is prized by 
feaiee is an old orb. Weadvise you to endéavour 
to appreciate ani love the friends and Tovers who seek 
ae society, and dease repining-§ 


ROME FROM CHURCH. 
— all the hours of youth, to me 
The time that seemed most sweet 
when the Sunday service done, 
nie sauntered down the street— 
The wines street —between its rows 
Of poplar, elm, and birch ; 
The way was Jeasaut to our feet 
When walking home from church. 


Upon my father’s arm she,Jeaned, 
y muther,old and kind ; 
But pretty Kitty Gray and I 
ane eh Ses far wraen, for ‘ 
,» for.my sake, 
She left them in the lure . 
Her other sweethearts, on would | fain 
Walk home with her from ‘chtire! 
"Tis many a year since there I eet 
With Kitty for my bride, 
As now my daughter walks before, 
Her lover by her side. 
And my old wife and I would ne'er 
For sweeter pleasure search 
Than walking down the country read 
Together home from church. 
; M. K. R. 
J. M. D.—The style of cards of invitation to 
an anniversary or reception is just the same as to any 
ordinary entertainment. A wedding-bell, or a horse- 
shoe of white flowers, with coloured blossonis or a bride's 


loaf dated by confections, and piece u a sepa 
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pia ng course. 
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her and biscuits, and and cake, are all 
hat is necessary, 3, The bouillon 


8. J. P.—You have committed a great error by be- 


coming entangled in & correspondeiice with a person of 
the oppestte. sex, who, as you confess, was a perfect 
stranger to you. Do not Tr sane that he can 
force you into caine dt o jaw in this or 
any ths civilized oun pv ‘ele auch ro Pat. 
rop the correspondence an 

more’ discreet hereafter. Young is of age 

should be very foot- 


especial] wary in 

steps through the dangers which beset them on yall 

side, and not open a corre:pondence with strange 

Parana fun,” as you: term it, which ich almost favarlably 0 onda 
trouble, 


K. L.—The best method, ing tostandard authori 
ties, of bleaching feathers is following :—The feathers 
are Riga 0 for from three to four hours in a tepid dflute 

wee ae potash, to which some nitric 

Bei ts tound that, the feathers, b ore 
e'a) Fed foun: © fea a ave assumed a 
green’ an "i an teiae ~ > by their 
paren nod ‘Din order to remove. he. in 
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means. they beco ectly white and bleached. 
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nitric:acid is not h would/canse an indelible 
yellow colour. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&S. PF. R.—A married lady will not kiss her gentlemen 
acquaintances, unless it may be a near relative, such as 
father or brother. 


M. J. D.—A love of truth, a high sense of honour, 
delicacy of manner, and strict adherence to correct prin- 
ciples, are the chief essentials of a gentleman. 


E.ta.—You can add your own initials if you choose. 
But it is not customary to sign the quotation with the 
author's name. 


W. N.—It would be foolish and wrong for you to marry 
now. Wait fortwo years. In the meantime endeavour 
to save all you can inorder to begin housekeeping as soon 
as you marry. 


Misnte.—May is a favourite month with lovers, and so, 
also, is Ovtober. Asa rule, the month that a couple who 
— love each other get married in is the best month 

or them, 


Avrive.—It is in best taste to have the namesall on 
one card, and they should be sent alike to old and new 
friends, as a neglect of the first might suggest to them 
that you wished a cessation of their visits. 


Cessa J.—If the lady was a new acquaintance, and in- 
vited you to call, without mentioning the probable time 
of being able to receive you, it was equivalent to no in- 
vitation at all, and you need not hazard a call. 


8. P.—You had better wait until you are introduced 
and better acquainted before recognising the young 
gentleman. He will beolderby-and-by and less bashful, 
and then you will also be more discreet. 


P. M. S.—1. Purl, in knitting, means an inversion of 
stitches, which gives to the work a ribbed or waved ap 
pearance, 2, We have not the space to describe the 
various styles of electric lights and electric motors. 


L. B.S.—As you already have the affix junior to you™ 
name, unless your son of the same name is grown up’ 
and there is likely to be mistakes arising from a con” 
fusion of identity, it will be as well to use no affix to 
his name. 


W. B.—The nations that Paraguay was at war with 
from 1865 to 1870 were Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
and Uruguay. Lopez, who was the Dictator of Paraguay, 
provoked. the war, which was ended by his death in 
battle, March 1, 1870. 

R.T. P.—We think that you can safely trust to you" 
own judgment. Until you are really in love, and desire 
to-marry and settle down, you had better not go courting. 
If you were in love, you would not hesitate about offering 
yourself to the young lady. 


K. J. 1.—Advertise the name of the perscn for whose 
wheres bouts re are inquiring, together with the date 
of his arrival in this country, the name of his wife, 
and other matters of like import, in the Times or other 
daily papers. 


C. L. 8.—Previous to-investing your funds in real 
estate, you should not only examine the property itself, 
but the, surroundings, with a view to ascertaining 
wheth r the property is likely toadvance in value. Take 
some disinterested’ party with you, and do not depend 
to any extent on the statements of estate agents. 


Errre J.--1. When you are requested to call upon 
strangers, politeness should inspire you to do so without 
delay. 2. You may not desire an intimate acquaintance, 
aud if so, you need not invite them to dinner or tea ; it 
is not absolutely essential, but it is considered an act of 
hospitality and good will. 


Litty B.—To ascertain your rights to the property in 
question it will be absolutely necessary to employ a 
lawyer. It would be impossible for us to spare the time 
to find the whereabouts of the heir, or the former 
owners of the estate, or t@aconsult the various | 
—— necessary for a clear understanding of the 
sithject. 

Axuy S.—The lady, inall probability, refers to a widely- 
advertised nostrum, claiming to produce the effects de- 
scribed, of the composition of which we know nothing. 
It is believed, however, to contain a large amount of 
arsenic. Such articles should never be recommended 
by = one, as their use may lead to the most disastrous 
results. 


Dora.—l. To remove the marks of perspiration in 
clothing, first use a strong solution of soda, and then 
rinse thoroughly with clean water. 2. Plated ware may 
be cleaned by making a paste with whiting and alcohol, 
applying it to the plated articles, and after it has dried 
nn it off with a brush (if rough), or a soft. rag, if 
smooth 


c. L. B. D—Do not marry without the consent of your 
parents until you are twenty-one years of age. If you 
postpone your wedding till that time, you will then know 
the strength of your mutual affection and its constancy. 
Your parents will by that time have probably with. 
drawn all objection, or you will have come over to their 
views. 

Essiz.—1. Acard when you are not at hothe is the 
same as @ personal visit; and it is your duty to return it. 
The neglect of this would be a great solecism, and your 
visitor, unless a very intimate friend, would have the 


privilege of regarding her presence as undesirable. 2. 4 


in passing through a door, a lady, even ‘if'she is the 
hostess, always precedes a gentleman. 3. It is net im- 
proper for a lady, after frequently meeting a tleman, 
to ask him to call upon her ; but usually he asks Her per- 
raission or is brought by a mutual friend. 








M. D.—The horse 01 the driver's left hand is the near 
horse, and, of course, the other is the off one. The 
custom of so designating them is supp2sed to have arisen 
from the fact that in driving ox teams, or other teams 
where the driver goes on foot, he usually walks on the 
left side of the team, which makes the animal on that 
side the one nearest to him. 


C. L. J.--The young lady is all right. Do not be dis- 
couraged, nor yet too hasty. Let the young ley see 
that you can live without her favour for awhile. hen 
she shows a desire to renew the intimacy, it will be your 
turn. If you are discreet, you can probably win her. 
Be patient, but take advantage of any favourable cir- 
cumstance. 


Corat.—l. There are numerous ways of spending a 
pleasant evening, such as inviting your friends to call 
upon you, and indulging in such harmless amusement 
as acting charades, or any other games with which you 
may be conversant. Crochet and fancy needlework are 
also great sources of pleasure and amusement. 2. Com- 
position and penmanship both excellent. 


M. B. W.—1. We suggest that rather than further delay 
what should have been done years ago, you go intb one 
of the adjoining counties and have the ceremony per- 
formed. You would thus be saved from the annoyance 
the publicity might cause you. . 2..A marriage under an 
assumed name -is legal. and just as binding as if the 
parties were united under their proper names. 


E. L. D. V.—Possibly you are lacking in serious senti- 
ment and earnestness. Many girls find it hard to prize 
the love that is freely offered. They crave what is out 
of their reach. This is due to lack of judgment and 
self-respect. ‘ Far fetched and dear bought is prized by 
ladies,” is an old Far We advise you to endeavour 
to appreciate and love the friends and lovers who seek 
your society, and cease repining:] 


HOME FROM CHURCH. 
Of all the hours of youth, to me 
The time that seemed most sweet 
Was when, the Sunday service done, 
We sauntered down the street— 
The village street —between its rows 
Of poplar, elm, and birch ; 
The way was pleasaut to our feet 
When walking home from church. 


Upon my father’s arm she leaned, 
My mother,’old and kind ; 

But pretty Kitty Gray and I 
We left them far behind. 

How proud ‘wad I when, for my sake, 
She left them in the lurch— 

Her other sweethearts, who would fain 
Walk home with her from chiirch. 


‘Tis many a year since there I strolled, 
With Kitty for my bride, 

As now my daughter walks before, 
Her lover by her side. 

And my old wife and I would ne’er 
For sweeter pleasure search 

Than walking down the country road 
Together home from church. 

- M. K. R. 


J. M. D.—The prevailing style of cards of invitation to 
an anniversary or reception is just the same as to any 
ordinary entertainment. A wedding-bell, or a horse- 
shoe of white flowers, with coloured blossoms or a bride's 
loaf dated by confections, and placed upon a separate 
table of honour, informs the guests of the reason for 
rejoicing, after their arrival, when congratulations follow 
as a matter of course. 


Latta —The word “carry” is incorrectly used in the 
sentence quoted by you, although itis a colloquialism in 
certain portions of this country. The sentence should 
read, ‘Take the horse,” or ‘“‘ Take the waggon,” and not 
“carry the horse,” or “carry the waggon.” Obviously it 
would be, literally speaking, a very difficult task for one 
person to accomplish. 


Netta.—‘‘ Open sesame” originated in the story of 
“* Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” one of the legends of 
the “ Arabian Nights Eatertainments,” being the magic 
words which ca the door to the cave of the Forty 
Thieves to open, when pronounced by one in p ssession 
of the secret. Sesame is a grain foun: poss in India, 
but which is now cultivated in many tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, 


Detta V.—1. Lunches are ioften served upon small 
tables, and suppers also ; -but-where only simple refresh- 
ments are ber plane! this is not necessary ; and they are 
often ‘handed round upon japanned waiters covered with 
embroidered cloths (linen), er silver salvers. 2. Bouillon 
(beef tea) and biscuits, and ice-eream and cake, are all 
that is necessary. 3. The bouillon is served in cup3 and 
saucers ; the ice-cream in ‘plates, with shell-like attach- 
ment for the cake. 

CaAROLINE.—1. A t deal of informaticn can be given 
and receiyed at table, and each dish should be prolouged 
with cheerful interludes of pleasant and ET 5 talk and 
conversation. ‘‘ Chatted food is half digested,” is an-old 
proverb which contains much good advice. 2. It is no 
more expensive to have a dish served at the left hand of 
your guest, so that he can help himself with his right 
a By have it brought most awkwardly to 

e. , . 

L. B. F.—1. No reply is necessary to the expression, 
“*T am happy to make your acquaintance,” Si: bow 
and smile pleasantly. 2. The average beizht of. women, 
as deduced from observations made by physiologists of 
note, is about 5 feet Litich, They attain theirmaxtmum 
weight at the age of fifty, and to waste sensibl 
at sixty. 8, The name “ Infelice” is pronounced as if 
spelled ‘‘In-fel-ece,” with the accent on the last syllable ; 
its literal signification is “* sretched” or “ unhappy.” 
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8. J, P.—You have committed a great error by be- 
coming entangled in @ correspondence with a person of 
the opposite sex, who, as you confess, was a perfect 
stranger to you. Do not imagine, however, that he can 
force you into a marriage, there being no law in this or 
any other civilized country compelling such a course. 
Drop the correspondence immediately, and try to be 
more discreet hereafter. Young ls of your age 
especially should be very wary in ting their foot- 
steps through the dangers which beset them on every 
side, and not open a correspondence with strangers 
“in fun,” as you term it, which almost invariably ends 
in trouble, 


K. L.—The best method, according to standard authori 
ties, of bleaching feathers is the following :—The feathers 
are placed for from three to four hours in a tepid dilute 
solution of bichromate of potash, to which some nitric 
acid has been ‘cautiously aided. After this time has 
e'apsed, it is found that the feathers have assumed a 
greenish hu», owing to an oxide oe oor upon their 
substancé. In order to remove this, they are placed in 
a dilute solution of sulphurous acid in water, by which 
means they become ectly white and bleached. 
Great care is taken that the bichromate solution: is 
not made too strong, and more especially that too much 
nitric acid is not added, which would cause an indelible 
yellow cotour. 


Stace Struck.—Sims Reeves, the eminent tenor singer’ 
was bora at Woolwich in 1821. He dtaplared, at the 
early age of fourteen, a great deal of musical talent, and 
became a clever performer on various instruments, and 
tolerably well versed in composition. It was at this time 
he was appointed organist and director of the choir in the 
church of North Cray in Kent. He first appeared in 
public as a baritone at Newcastle, in 1839, scoring an im- 
mediate success. "A short while after this, in order to 
perfect his voice and style, he went to Paris, and after 
studying there for some time, appeared at Milan in a tenor 
part, and created a perfect-furore. Returning to md 
in 18{7, he was immediately r ised a3 the best. of all 
English tenors, and since then his career has been one 
continued success. 


F. J. B.—There are various causes of rheumatism, such 
as sudden changes of tem ture, exposure td draughts, 
sleeping in a damp bed, &c. ‘It may also be hereditary, 
which, although not showing itself for, years, will be 
suddenly developed by a slight cold. A faulty digestion 
is also'a great cause of this troublesome and painful 
affliction: The precise nature of the poisonous principle 
introduced into the bloodfin such cases a3 never been 
satisfactorily determined, various theories be enter- 
tained by different physicians. It is generally believed 
to be what is known aslactiéacid. It would be advisable 
in your case to cdnsult the family physician, who is, no 
doubt, thoroughly acquainted with any predisposing 
causes existing in your family. See also Miscellaneous 
in the present number, 


Mavra.—lak-stains on books, paper, &e., may b> re- 
moved snécessfilly in a variety of ways. Nearly all the 
acids will reméve spots of ink from paper; but it is 
necessary to employ such as will not injure its texture. 
Muriatic acid, diluted in five or six times the quantity of 
water, my be applied with success upon the spot. After 
a minute or two it must be washed off with clean water. 
A weak solution of either tartaric, oxalic, or citric acid 
is attended with the least risk, and may be applicd 
upon. the paper without. fear: of damage. These acids 
takipg out writiog-ink can be used. for restoring books 
where the margins have been written upon, without 
attacking the text. Dus care should be exercised in 
Ge handling of oxalic acid, as it is a very dangerous 
poison, : 


P. D.—The national symbol of England, in the olden 
time, was the rose; thé shamrock, or clover, of Ireland: 
and the thistle, of Scotland. When England claimed 
Ireland and Scotland, these three symbols were united 
on the royal shield of Great Britain, as they were found 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. After a victory over 
France, the symbol that of country was also added, the 
unicorn wearing a chain, to denote the subjection of 
Franee to England. When a new sover succeeds to 
the crown, he has a right to e his own fimily coat-of- 
arms on the roval shield of Great Britain, which was 
done by G I. The coat-of-arms of the Guelphs (who 
were dukes of Brunswick and Hanover, ia Geriany) in 
the shape of two lions and a white horse, appears on one 
of the quarterings. 
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THE ONLY Prize MEDAL AWARDED FoR FEATHERS anp DOWN Goops at THE LonpoN 1862 aND DuBLIN 1865 ExursiTions. THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT 
AWARDED FOR DOWN QUILTS ar tHe MELBOURNE EXHIBITION or 1881. 
CAUTION, —“ Raw Down contains greasy matters and decaying particles, and if not thoroughly — becomes especially offensive. I have examined the Machinery 
employed by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX in Purifying Down ; it answers perfectly, destroying any germs of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also exa: ined their stock of 
OwN CLOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, SOFT, SCENTLESS DOWN.” 


BOOTH & FOX’S "Rai" 
DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautiful desigas and materials, and have the following 
—___..... advantages, viz. :— 








1. Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

2. Lightness.—They weigh but from 2b. to 41b., according to size. 

3. Warmth.—They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 
4. Purity.—They are free from all efflavia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
5 : 
6 



































. Durability.—If carefully used they will wear twenty years. 
. Beauty.—The beautiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


A, —sTHE LADIES’ VESTS 
WN UNDERSKIRTS : SEM Are made so as to be very attractive, 

DO Ea donde 

Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 5) RE they are a sure protection against 


L ea : an easterly wind, and are a safe- W 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from , ; Sa 
18 to 3 wena each; they are as warm as several guard and comfort to Invalids, and 


flannels, and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of \ the delicate. 
them have been sold — a are AS DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS 
t. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, : 
aa are shaped to surr the present Sryze of Dress. : a Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 
ght, warm, comfortable, & durable. { 


FOR pees Invaluable to Invalids and the 


Delicate. 
5 COMFORT AND DURABILITY See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical [' 
x ~2 mat THEY | Men, who write from actual experience. 
oouilaaiinade CANNOT BE EQUALLED. No Cold can Penetrate 2 Down Garment. {i 
w ‘ See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 























SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS- 
Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, CORK, AND GLASGOW. 


AVOID IMITATIONS.—Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark, 


(LSE OLD HBoves 


JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


iS "KEE BES I. 


“Is decidedly superior.’"—THE LANCET. 
URGENT CAUTION.—To obtain the best quality and best value, ask for J OHNSTON’S, and refuse other 


kinds when offered instead. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
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Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac: in every Anglo-Indian home. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Lonpon READER. 


\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal disea-es—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE., 
acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
= s Degak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep itation this justly esteemed medicine, 


As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 


extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhcea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
its surprisingly controlling power. 


In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this med'cine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 


also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, ITis Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLoropyng, that the whole sory of the Defendant Freeman was 


deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





The Cure for Tooth-Ache, Tic-Doloreux, and Neuralgia! 


STEVENSON’ TOOTH-ACHE PILLS 


Afford an efficacious and safe remedy. 

Yor 40 years these Pills have commanded a very extensive sale, and their success has elicited numerous testimonials. 

They act immediately on the nervous system, and without the aid of external applications, eradicate the evil, which is 
only temporarily relieved by other remedies. 


In Boxes at 134d. (post-free for 14 stamps), by 
R.. W. STEVENSON, CHEMIST, DERBY, 
and all Chemists. 
’ THE EYES AND EYELIDS. TO ALL SUFFERERS. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
b] 
DR. CHAMBERLAIN'S CELEBRATED OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT, 
Weak Sight, Inflammation, Cubninet, aucun, eee, Wounds, and all Disorders of the | 
Eyes and Eyelids. 


This celebrated Ointment has proved, during many years, superior to every other remedy, and has been successful after 
the most eminent Physicians have signally failed. See list of thousands of unsolicited Testimonials for attested cures in the 


worst and most painful cases. 
Sold in Pots, ls. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., 
By all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. Sent Post-Free 
for 14, 34, or 56 Stamps. 





| better adapted. For FEMA 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


QURE, tafe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
k) during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. 


| and 2s, 9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’ PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, or where an Aperient is required, nothing can be 

[ES these Pills are truly excellent, 
removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom 
to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. l4d.,and 2s. 9d 
per box. 
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suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE 
Tins 1/14 at all Chemists, 


KEATING = 
WORM TABLETS. 
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All Children suffer from them, if ; “absolutely the best known remedy ever ® 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 











THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA 


DRS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical-Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value of 


LAWEPLOUGEH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind. 


It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and 
quickly cures the worst form of Tpyhus, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Smallpox, Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
and various other altered conditions of the blood. 

Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best comb'nation of Salines Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough. _ Its utility asa remedy in Fevers, of London) writes: —‘‘I have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of 
Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession.” Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.’’ 

“a —— it to m pants ee We. a Terre 

ks sq., F.R.C.S. ur 
the A oes J ASndon.—“ Lamm the habit of prescribing HER MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVE, ‘ce GOVERNOR 
it largely, its composition being known to me; and [ have every reason to be OF SIERRA LEONE, in a letter of request for an additional supply of 
satisfied with hk Itis eautifully prepared, and can be used at a moment's notice the Pyretic Saline, states: —‘ It is of great ralue, and I shall rejoice to hear it is 
without trouble.” Sal 2 a ar petite vame or vetter thang. PYRETIC SALINB 
C 7 urious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements put forw: y unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. 
AUTION.—Beware of Sp is warranted not to contain Magne or any substanee likely to produce gall-stones or calculous formations. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a carefal 
application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. : 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMGSOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


WONDERFUL . BiJOU! Dy  * 


VELVETEENS Eas Gs 


LEWIS'S in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velve- | 

teens, which will be know» all over the world as the “ KON MARCHE VELVETEENS.” , 

They are fast pile and fa.t dyed, and every inch is guar mnteed. | ‘ 
‘The gre of these beautiful VELVETEENS in Black and all the most beautiful By this marvellous CAMERA any one can take an instantaneous true Photograph of 

Colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality VELVETEEN is sold by Drapers at 3s. 6d., any person either in a room or the garden. No trouble or inconvenience of any kind, 

4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. 2 Will last for years ; any quantity of pi .raits may be taken by it. . 
LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these = them- Camera, Lens, and Cap, Dark Slide, Instantaneous Dry Plates, Chemicals, 


selves, and it might almost be said give them to the public for 2s. a yard. : . 4 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary VELVETEENS. ? . Printing Paper, Fixing Solutions. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of Market Street, | All in Box Complete, with Fu.i Insreuctions that even a CHILD could Understand, for 


Manchester, praise their VELVETEENS more than they deserve. Write for Patterns | 4s 3d Carriage free, 3d. extra 
e e ’ . . 


on an ordinary post card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on urders amounting to 40s, and 
upwards to any address in the United Kingdom. A proof of what this marvel will do for three stamps. 








FOR LADIES’ 
DRESSES, TO BE 





LEWIS’S, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER wn. Harrison, Dr. Johnson’s House, Gough Sq., Fleet St., London 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


E —— IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
REANSING QEAUTIFVING AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


= passerine THE aetH Seuns 
went > oe Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
VEWsBiRy & S8SS™ 
» 


eet ee | JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Ig composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
= its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


) THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
(TRADE MARK-—BULL’S HEAD) 


IN THE WORLD. 
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EPPS'S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. : 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMGZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 
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LEWIS'S in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velve- 
teens, which will be know all over the world as the “ KON MARCHE VELVETEENS.” 
They are fast pile and fa-t dyed, and every inch is guar teed. 

The price of these beautiful VELVETEENS in Black and all the most beautiful By this marvellous CAMERA any one can take an instantaneous true Photograph of 
Colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality VELVETEEN is sold by Drapers at 3s. 6d., any person either in a room or the gurden. _ No trouble or inconvenience of any kind, 
4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. | Will last for years ; any quantity of p~i vraits may be taken by it. 


LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Sere them- | Camera, Lens, and Cap, Dark Slide, Instantaneous Dry Plates, Chemicals, 
¥ 


selves, and it might almost be said give them to the public for 2s. a yard. = . 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary VELVETEENS. rinting Paper, Fixing Solutions. 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Mtoe Street, | All in Box Complete, with Fu. Ixstevctions that even a CHILD could Understand, for 
Manchester, praise their VELVETEENS more than they deserve, Write for Patterns | e 
on an ordinary post card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on vurders amounting to 40s. and 4s. 3d, Carriage free, 3d. extra. 


upwards to any address in the United Kingdom. A proof of what this marvel will do for three stamps. 


LEWIS’S, MARKET ST.. MANCHESTER | Wm. Harrison, Dr. Johnson’s House, Gough Sq., Fleet St., London 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


= Too : ‘ IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
MEAN sind SEAUTIEVING AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
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JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 
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PP WHARROP'S JP 
CLOSSEN NX LIN EN A (sirness 
GLAZE 


Prevents the 

















ts t For starch- 
jiron sticking ing collars, 
jee _the inen. cuffs, and all 
|Saves time and fine fab- 
labour. rics. It is suit- 
Indispensable in j N able for hot or] 
every laundry. — . cold water starch. 





PREPARED 
W.H. HARROP. ¥ TIRADE MARK CHEMIST. CREWE 


Prevents the iron Sticking, and Polishes with great facility. 


The Christian Union, May 6th, 1881, says :—‘‘ Mr. Harrop has contrived to produce ‘: 
Starch Gloss’ which is more satisfactory and useful for : Laundry Purposes’ than ony 
other.” 

Sold in 1d., 3d., éd., and 1s. Packets, and in Large Boxes, for Hotels, Laundries, &c., 
5s., 10s., and 20s. each. May be had from all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 





‘or all seasons, and a preventative of 
HEALTH. 
cessful Cures of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Stomach, Side, &c. An occasional 
5 bowels into healthy action, and re 
LOWE & Pi LLS stores the appetite and vigour. 
187, BILSTON ROAD, 


Tae py : 
For the Head, Stomach, and 
5 Liver. 
A Comforting Aperient Medicine, 
f 
all diseases. 
These Pills produce singularly su 
5 Dropsy, Gravel, Fits, Palpitation of 
LOWE S PILLS the Heart, Indigestion, Tooth-ache, 
Bile and Liver Complaints, Gastric 
Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, 
APPETITE. 
dose stimulates the stomach and 
Invented and Prepared by 
DIGESTION. ROBERT HENRY LOWE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists 





7id., 134d., 2s. 9d., & 11s. 





Sold Wholesale in London by Bourne & Taylor; Hod kinsou, Stead & 
Treacher; and Burgoyne, Burbidges & Eo. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, 


, > Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
AELETONS VECETAR Pp the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
fi oe “\\ and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, ar- 


per box. and Vendors of Patent Medicines. 
















Ww 





sufficient to prove the great value of this.most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ats ET RADE MARK 2) __agagy 
@iiniamranS” 9 ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beantifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfomers. 
SIMPLICITY! 


THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. ELECTRO-PLATING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S CELEBRATED ARGENTINE will re-silver all kinds of plated goods «! 











WALTON'S KALODERMA is the only real harmless preparation for whitening, 


soltening, healing, and beautifying the complexion and protecting the skin from the | copper, brass, nickel silver, &c., such as reflectors, lamps, harness, urn tape, trinkets, 
fll-atfects of sudden changes of weather. It effectively removes tan freckles, sunburn, | &. Price 1s. 6d.,+2s. 6d., &c. Post Free for 21 Stamps. 
pimples, blotches, redness, roughness, eczema, erysipelas, scurvy, and all unsightly Also WALTON’S AURINE, for re-gilding Imitation Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 


disfigurements of the face, neck, arms, and hands. Price 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., &c. Post | solid gold. Price 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., &e. Post Free for 33 Stamps. 
Free for 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Sold by all Chemists, Silversmiths, and Ironmongers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London, and Hill Street, Richmond. 
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COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 

is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
= Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep tation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 


As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhcea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
its surprisingly controlling power. 


In Choleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 


also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutts Brownz was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLoRopyng, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





THE WONDERFUL NEW REGISTERED BROCADED SILK HANDKERGHIEFS !! Enormous Success! ! 


\ J ESSRS. R. THOMPSON & CO., the most experienced and largest purchasers in 
Be the world of the above goods, and who have gained a widespread reputation for 
the excellence of their articles, beg to return their most sincere thanks to the public for 
their very liberal support, and especially for the hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 
which they have received ; and beg to state that owing to the vast increase in their trade, 
they have made special arrangements with the manufacturers to be supplied with 20,000 
dozen weekly, and further to benefit the readers, by reducing their price from 12s. tu 9s. 
per dozen, from 6s. to 5s. per half dozen, two for 2s., or 24 stamps, one for 1s. or 13 
stamps. The handkerchiefs are richly and handsomely brocaded in the newest designs, 
and of the latest and most fashionable colours. Designs :—Birds, Ferns, Flowers, 
Squares, Diamonds, Waterwave, Acorns, Grass, &c. CoLours :—Pink (light and dark), 
Blue (light and dark), Fawn (light and dark), ‘Black, Buff, Gold, Cream, Crimson, Cerise, 
Citron, Chamois, Green *Mauve, Red, Silver Grey, and White. The White are specially 
recommended. The softness, elegance, and delicacy of these goods makes them infi- 
nitely preferabie to the finest cambric, and for durability they cannot be surpassed. 
They are suitable for either lady or gentleman, and can be used for either neck or 
pocket. Gentlemen’s size, 28 inches square, Ladies’ size, 26 inches square. 

R. THompson & Co. have also in stock a large and choice assortment of Bombay, 
Double-Faced Silk Handkerchiefs, at 1s. 6d. each ; Scotch pure silk at 1s. 9d. each; and 
the Best English Manufactured Silk at 2s, Can be had all White, or in colours (mingled). 

In addition to the above, they have purchased a large consignment of White Mufilers, 
and are offering them at the extremely low price of One Shilling each. They are of the 
largest size, being 34 inches square, of the finest material, and best manufacture. Soft, 
warm, and durable. No person should be without one ; they are sure to please, and are 
truly acheap bargain. Price List of General Drapery free on application. Thousands of 
a previous purchase of all the above goods have been sent out, and have given the most 
entire satisfaction. The following are a few out of thousands of testimonials which 
have been received :— 

“Candy, Kennetlmont, Aberdeenshire, March 15, 1883. 

‘“‘ Messrs. R. Thompson & Co.—Deac Sirs,—I received the Handkerchiefs quite safe. They 
are really very beautiful, aud what you described them to be. I enclose stamps for other 
two white brocaded handkerchiefs, with pattern of flowers. Trusting you will send 
them as punctually as you did the last, Iam, Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 

a “R. Thompson & Co,, 20, Lower Hillgate, Stockport.” ** ANNIE MITCHELL. 





**57, Pyrland Road, Highbury New Park, London, March 20th. 
‘Messrs. R. Thompson & Co., 20, Lower Hillgate, Stockport.—Gentlemen,—The two 
handkerchiefs arrived safely. I have shown them to some friends, who want some to 
try. I therefore send Postal Order, value 6s., for six more as under: two citron, one 
maroon, one pink, one blue, one mauve. If these are as large and good as the others, no 
doubt my friends willsend for some more.—Yours truly, ARTHUR SUTTON.” 
** Station House, Fyvie, March 19th, 1883. 

“‘R. Thompson & Co.—Dear Sirs,—I received the two silk handkerchiefs to-day, and 
they give entire satisfaction. Please send me other six white ones, and one pair black 
silk mits, at 1s. 6d. ; the size of hand is7}4. P.O.O. enclosed for 7s. 6d.—I remain, yours, 

‘““Wn. THom, Jun.” 
““Welwyn Hill, Welwyn, Herts, March 16th. 

** Messrs. Thompson & Co.—Gentlemen,—I received handkerchiefs this morning, and 
am both pleased with quality and price.—Yours truly, JosEPpH PARKER, 

** You can make what use you like of this.” 

** Dentin Villa, 54, Avenue, Southampton, March 13th, 1883. 

“* Dear Sirs,—I received the handkerchief quite safe, and I was exceedingly pleased 
with it; it certainly exceeded beyond my anticipation. I have therefore enclosed 
stamps for four more of the same kind. Send them this week as early as you can. 

I remain, yours, Rose Moopy.” 
COUPON. 





L. R. 
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We guarantee to send any of the above goods at prices stated, on 
receipt of P.O.O. or stamps forthe amount. Money to be returned 
for all goods sent back unsoiled, if not approved of. 


(Signed) R. THOMPSON & CO. 





All Post Office Orders to be msde payable to 
R. THOMPSON & Co., 20, Lower Hillgate, Stockport. 
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KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 


of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smaliest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
&c., as being clean in its applieas 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
serves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d.. ls. & 2s.6d.each 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“KEATING’S POWDER.” 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISMN. 
‘URE, eafe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
\) during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, or, where an Rey is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 
removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom 
tothe Complexion. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. lid. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple:, Black Specs, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. hes 


Of most Chemists, or a box will be sent 
(with testimonials and directions for use) post- 
free and free from observation to any address 
on receipt of 15 stamps to 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, 
226, CALEDONIAN ROAD, Li NDON, N. 


658. SEWING 





J. 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 


Lock, 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included—Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented 
provements — Loose Wheel— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed 
A Sewing Machine in the World | 

for Family, Household, Dress- 
making, and Manufacturing Purposes. 


G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STRRET, SOHU SQ., W. \ 


OLD DR. 
JACOB 
TOWNSEND'S 


SARSAPARILLA. 


In Bottles, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 


At 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. & 11s. 


THE 


MACHINES. | eran 


Chain, and Twisted 


Im- 


SPRING 


equal to any £10 





MEDICINE 


DEPOT: 
131, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Lonvon Reaven. 
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VENETIAN BLINDS. 


Sold by Furnishing Ironmongers, 
Drapers, &c. 
Special Feature. —The small cross-tapes, on which the laths rest, are 
INTERWOVEN, not simply sewn, and cannot possibly give way. 


A SURE PREVENTIVE AGAINST BROKEN BLINDS. 


Sold ‘* ready fo for use,” and can be applied by any one. 
CAUTION.—Every yard is stamped with the name ‘‘ CARR’S ”’ on one of the 
NTERWOVEN cross-tapes. 

















IMPORTERS OF 
AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY, 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, 
LONDON, E.C. 


‘ 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Walker’s American Cameras surpass all others 
in Completeness, Lightness, Compactnes*, &c. Every 
Tourist should have one on hfs Summer Rambles. Circu- 
lar and Price List sent for One Stamp. 

Messrs. C. Churchill & Co. are the introducers 
of all the best American Tools and Machines suitable for 
Amateurs, including 12 varieties of Fret ‘Sawing Ma- 
chines, over 800 Fret i igns, 12 varieties of prepared 
Fret Woods, Amateur 28 Chucks, Drills, Vices, 
Braces, Boring Bits, Planes, & 

** HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 
A New Book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
Hints how to Ornament their Houses cheaply and taste- 


CHAS. CHURCHILL & C° 





fully. 300 pp. 8vo. Post Free, 6s. 6d. 
AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 160 i (Photolitho), with 
700 Illustrations, sent on receipt o 





/ELVETEENS 


For Lapres’ DREsskS To BE HAD IN i MANCHESTER. 
LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufac- 
turers of fine first-class Velveteens, which are now known 
all over the world as the “‘ BON MARCHE” VELVETEENS, 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and everyinch is guaran- 
teed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all, 
and pay the full cost for making and trimming.“ 

The price of these beautiful VELVETEENS in Black and 
all the most beautiful Colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This 
quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapersat 3s. 6d., 4#. 6d., 
& 5s. 6d. a yd. The public, althougl {they don’t know it, baveto 
pay two or three profits, the difference between the manufac- 
turer’s"price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens, 

LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture 
these VELVETEENS themselves, and sell them (or it might 
almost be said give them) to the public for 2s. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extra- 
ordinary VELVETEENS. They will then beable to judge 
for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of Market Street, Man- 
chester, praise their VELV ETEENS more than they deserve. 

Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card. 

LEWIS'S Pay Carriage on all Orders amounting to 40s, and 
upwards to any Address in the United Kingdom. 

In writing, please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS’S, in Market Street, Manchester. 














INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, AND QUIET NIGHTS 
TO MOTHERS, NURSES, AND 
INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





ARE THE ‘BEST IN THE WORLD, 


And are now SOLD DIRECT from the LOOM to the 


Censumer. PATTERNS of all their Leading Makes and 
Newest Styles are forwarded POST FREE, 

Any length cut at MILL PRICES. 
ATTENTION is INVITED to the BEAUTY of their 
MATERIALS, and the Marvellous Low Prices charged, 

saving the Consumer 

from 30 to 50 per cent. 
Thousands of flattering“Testimonials received. See ou 
splendid selections of the new CHecks, Fancy ALL 
Woots, CasHmMeres, Nurs’ Vert CLoTHs, ZEPHYRS, 

PRINTED SATEENS. 
Carriage paid on all parcels over £1 in value, 
Address, the 
BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


In writing please mention this Magazine. 








WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN'S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
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IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 


and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD. AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.--Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). 
none are Genuine. Iz Imitations are Offered. 


It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


Without these 





THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA 


DRS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 


testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value of 


PYRE TICSAL 


LA WEP L.0U G 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and 
It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, a 


MW: 


maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind. 
and refreshing Peverage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds; pa and 


quickly cures the worst form of Tpyhus, Scarlet; and other Fevers 
and various other altered conditions of t 


“In searching for the best combination of Salines 


Dr. ALEX. MILNE— 


we alighted on thatof Mr. Lamplough. Its utility asa remedy in Fevers, 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession.” 
ba prescribe it to my patients fre sO —May 19, 1880. 

THOMAS CARR JAC , Esq., F.R.C.S., and Surgeon to 
the Great Northern Hospital, Londo oe _ “| {am in the habit of prescribing 
it largely, its composition being known to me; and [ have every reason to be 
satisfied with it. It is beautiigliy prepared, and can be used at a moment’s notice 


without trouble,’ 


CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements 





ondiont othe Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 


Dr. “SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
of London) writes:—*‘‘I have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to 
its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of 
Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.’’ 


HER MAJESTY’SREPRESENTATIVE, the GOVERNOR 
OF SIERRA LEONE, in a letter of request for an additional supply of 
the Pyretic Saline, states:—“ "It is of great talue, and I shall rejoice to hear it is 
in the hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics.” 
¢ forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. PYRETIC SALINE 


is warranted not to contain Magnesia or any substance likely to yoy gall-stones or calculous formations. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 
9 be obteined of any Chemist or Fatent Medicine Dealer, and of H. LAMELOUGB, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 

















